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ANOTHER BAD ADIRONDACK BILL. 


SENATOR Brown’s bill in the New York Legislature to 
turn the State’s Forest Preserve over to the wood pulp 
makers, having been recalled from the Assembly and 
amended in the Senate, was in the end killed by a sub- 
stantial majority vote. From that particular attack New 
York’s forests are preserved for another year. But there 
has been put through another bad measure, which while 
not ‘so much of a menace to the woods, would open the 
way to the ruin of large portions of the Adirondacks. 
This bill was introduced and pushed by Senator Brown, 
and it probably had its origin with the interests his lum- 
bering bill was intended to serve. 

This bill, which because of its title as an act to amend 
“the navigation law,” has escaped the attention of the 
friends of the Adirondack forests, is Senate Bill No. 404. 
It provides that any person desiring to use a river or 
stream which is recognized by law or use as a public high- 
way, “for the purpose of floating, running or flooding 
timber, logs, wood or lumber down the same, may in- 
stitute proceedings for the condemnation of such river 
or stream, the channel thereof and lands adjacent thereto, 
to the public use as a highway for transporting timber, 
logs, etc.” Upon condemnation any person may build 
shutes, aprons, dams and booms; “store water and for 
that purpose overflow lands by the erection and mainte- 
nance of a dam or dams upon such river or stream 
* * *-and the water may be released from time to 
time, * * * and thereby increase the volume and flow 
of water in such river or stream.” A person acting under 
the privileges of this measure shall be liable only for 
damages “occasioned by his negligence or unlawful exer- 
cise of the same.’ 

In a memorial addressed to Governor Odell by the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, it is 
pointed out that the bill differs from the existing statute 
by giving to private persons the right to invoke the power 
of eminent domain. “The power of eminent domain is 
to be prostituted to purely private ends.” This is a most 
extraordinary proposition; and the other provisions of 
the measure are in keeping with it in their riding rough- 
shod over the rights of property owners. For when under 
the license thus given, a person floods the lands of an- 
other, destroying his property, the one whose property 
is thus destroyed has absolutely no redress unless he 
can prove that the damages suffered were inflicted by the 
“negligence” or unlawful use of the privileges accorded 
by the act. This is putting upon the injured party the 
burden of proof of the negligence or unlawful act—some- 
thing which it would be extremely difficult, if not prac- 
tically impossible to do, And even then the damages may 
not be sued for, but must be appraised by a board of 
three commissioners to be appointed by the Supreme 
Court. Under the present law a bond of $5,000 must be 
provided as an indemnity against all losses and damage 
suffered by flooding operations, and there is no require- 
ment that negligence must be proved. The Brown bill 
is thus a most outrageous invasion of private rights; it 
puts every landowner on an Adirondack stream at the 
mercy of the lumbermen. For cool effrontery this has not 
been matched by any recent attack on the property rights 
of Adirondack owners and the State’s own forest pos- 
sessions. 

Another effect of the operation of the proposed law 
demands consideration. Not only*does the damming of 
the streams destroy by the overflow extensive tracts of 
woodland, leaving those ghastly stretches of drowned 
lands with which we are all too familiar in the North 
Woods, but the released waters rushing down with tre- 
mendous force destroy the stream bed and carry away the 
logs, boulders, bars and other natural obstructions which 
serve as dams to form reservoirs for the retention of 
the water and its gradual flow. The effect upon the breed- 


ing grounds of fish is wholly destructive. What would 
follow the operation of the Brown bill with respect to the 
fishing interests of the Adirondacks is well set forth in 
the letter written by Mr. William G. De Witt to Governor 
Odell, and printed in another column, The fishing in 
Adirondack waters is in value and public benefit a resource 
which should not be surrendered to private greed. To 
give the lumbermen such license as is conferred by this 
Brown bill would be a gross betrayal of public and private 
interests. As the Board of Trade and Transportation 
memorial points out, the “bill is a menace to every hold- 
ing in the State if ‘any person desires’ to use any stream 
for the purposes named. It could be used, and doubtless 
would be so used, for the purpose of forcing out the 
present owners and of securing possession, and render- 
ing valueless the properties now held by associations and 
individuals, as well as by the State within the forest 
pteserve. This bill passed the Legislature ostensibly as 
an amendment to the navigation law during the last mo- 
ments of the session, and without receiving the considera- 
tion which it deserved. Its provisions, however, vitally 
affect the State forest preserve, and, if carried out, will 
ultimately déstroy that vast and complicated plexus of 
waters so absolutely essential to the welfare of the com- 
monwealth.” 








THE SEASON AND THE FISH. 


LAMB-LIKE, the month of March came in and lamb- 
like it disappears forever from the calendar of 1902, yet 
during its existence it brought the month’s usual varied 
weather. There were floods and dust storms, calms and 
tornadoes, fierce storms of snow and gentle showers of 
warm rain. Now at its end come bright sunshine, warm 
airs and gentle breezes from the southwest, while grass 
grows green, and buds seem to swell before our very 
eyes. In many of the States has come the day longed 
for by the angler, when the speckled trout—which so 
long has held first place in the angler’s heart—may law- 
fully be taken. Not always are conditions so propitious 
as they seem to be this year. We can all recollect too 
many opening days, when the breezes blew cold, or keen 
north winds carried with them powdery snow, when the 
temperature was low and the line sometimes froze in 
the guides. 

This year it will not be so. Spring is further advanced 
than usual, the snow water has gone out of the brooks, 
insects tempted by the warmth of the sun, which daily 
shines on them longer and longer, have ventured forth, 
and flying here and there on joyous wing, fall into brook 
or pond and tempt the troutlet’s appetite. Perhaps there 
is only one condition at the opening day this year which 
the anglér may fairly criticise. 

Most of the brooks are full of water, and are pouring 
down brown or muddy torrents which carry débris from 
bank and meadow and swamp, on which the trout may 
easily fill their hungry. maws, so that when the fly of the 
angler dances lightly over the water, or sinks for an 
instant in the eddy, only to be withdrawn again, the full- 
fed fish may be too lazy to dart for it with their spring- 
time vigor. But this is not likely to happen. Whoever 
saw. a trout that was satisfied? Sometimes, it is true, 
they will not rise, but we venture to say that—if the 
cause of their refusal could be known—it would be found 
in some other condition than satiety. 

But it is seldom that the best fishing is had on the 
opening day. To that day we bring keen eagerness for a 
pastime from which we have long been debarred, and more 
than half our pleasure comes from anticipation. 

It is later in the season, when the grass, well sprung, is 
thick and green, when the air is softer and warmer than 
it ever is on the opening day, when beautiful flowers 
spangle the meadows or nodding over the stream’s border 
are mirrored in clear waters, when birds have come in 
full numbers and their songs are heard from every branch, 
that we best enjoy the fishing. By that time the keen 
edge of our eagerness has become a little dulled, and we 
can fish with less excitement, and with more astuteness 
and effect. 

In these days we may even lure from his hiding place 
beneath bank, or stump, or fallen tree trunk, some mon- 
ster of the brook which it has long been our ambition to 
take. Perhaps in previous years we have had a rise 
or two from him; perhaps we have even hooked him, and 
he has broken away, sending us home in such utter 


humiliation of spirit that for a day or two we could 
scarcely speak of our misfortune. But now, on one of 
these days of later May or early June, we approach his 
well-known hiding place with double caution, and per- 
haps a carefully planned campaign culminates in the cap- 
ture of the great fish. Then what tumultuous beating of 
the heart as the landing net lifts him from the water and 
carries him far back from the bank, and we put him on 
the scales! Does he shrink a little as he pulls down the 
spring? Perhaps so. So do most of the pleasures of 
life grow less when we held them within our grasp, and 
like the boy who caught the butterfly, we find that what 
we wished has still escaped us. Nevertheless, he is a 
noble fish, and to have taken him is a great feat. Re- 
joice, therefore, and bear your prize home in triumph. 
You may never again take so goodly a fish. 


A CANADA SPECIAL. 


Tus square-shouldered, full-chested, feathered athlete 
is known to sportsmen of various localities under the 
name scaup, broadbill, blackhead, bluebill and others. 
Wherever our wildfowl are gunned, in all weathers, one 
finds this ubiquitous free lance the same alert, never-tiring 
thoroughbred, 

Everything he does goes with a snap to it. Even an 
old hand, who takes regular toll of the royal canvasback 
and redhead, often finds the broadbill a puzzling target 
as it flashes by down wind, or darts on recurved wings 
for the decoys. He has to learn a new trick before he can 
stop the birds with certainty. 

When crippled, this duck is extremely cunning, and 
will often sneak away under cover of the ripples right 
before one’s eyes, with just the top of his bill showing at 
intervals as he takes breath. 

On calm days when fowl are not coming well to the 
decoys, the broadbill, assembled in large flocks on the 
still water, will romp and splash in great apparent glee, 
whe now and again one hears their musical call pur-r-r-r, 
pur-r-r, as they play. 

The speed of the broadbill is wonderful. At times 
when they flash past with the full power of the gale 
behind them, it is marvelous to note how quickly they 
appear, grow large, and then vanish in the far distance. 

Our supplement gives a striking picture of swift mo- 
tion. The day is calm and one can almost hear the rush 
of wings—like the faint sound of escaping steam—as the 
Canada special darts by on its journey to the north. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW CASTING. 


There are few places in the United States, perhaps, 
where there is a greater number of enthusiastic anglers 
or expert fly-casters than in New York city, and it was 
to have been hoped that the fly-casting tournament re- 
cently held at the Madison Square Garden would have 
attracted competition by a large number of anglers, to their 
own pleasure and to the edification and pleasure of the 
public, who are interested in this attractive sport. The 
very reverse of this happened. Instead of ‘having large 
lists of competitors, it was a difficult matter to get to- 
gether a corporal’s guard of fly-casters. From pure good 
will a number of men entered their names in various 
events, but either did not cast, or if they did so, showed 
entire lack of preparation. 

In preparing the conditions of the competition, an 
effort was made to render the contest as nearly as pos- 
sible like what the caster would meet in the actual work 
of angling on a stream. It was not sought to make the 
work spectacular nor to adapt it only to those persons who 
have given much time to practicing long-distance casting, 
to the exclusion of skill in many other matters which 
come into the ordinary day’s work of the angler. By 
arranging such conditions it was hoped to attract a large 
competition by ordinary, every-day fly-casters, and the 
offering of many classes shows an effort to induce com- 
petition by as wide a circle of anglers as possible. 

-The criticisms brought forward against the competi- 
tion this year will very likely have a good effect in stimu- 
lating interest in this beautiful art, which has long been 
too much neglected here, though in other cities, like San 
Francisco and Chicago, the interest is well kept up. It 
is not true that people in New York know very little about 
angling, and it is hoped that: hereafter they will be able 
to demonstrate this. 


* 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Our through the window to-day the little stage of 
buffalo grass is stretching afar, for fancy rebuildeth that 
which has passed away. Pe , - 

I had been on several expeditions after big game in 
the great West; that is, in the inter-Missouri and Rocky 
Mountain country. Eighteen had found me chasing ante- 
lope over the table lands of east-central Nebraska, and 
my twenty-first birthday found me chasing elk over the 
sand hills in the Dismal River ae Hunting was 
by no means a profession with me. The intervals be- 
tween expeditions was filled up by the usual routines of 
life, and have no place here. 

Buffalo was by far the most common game of the 
great plains. Yet, after three expeditions, I had never 
seen one, and when a rambler from the buffalo ranges 
of western Kansas came my way and told me of his ex- 
ploits, I was ready for adventure in that line. nt 

Having reached the age of twenty-one, I was eligible 
to one hundred and sixty acres of Uncle Sam’s domain. 
Reaching the furthest encroachment of settlement on the 
buffalo country, I secured a suitable quarter section of 
land on a far-reaching level of silver-white buffalo sod 
and had my entry recorded at the land office. A level 
plain of buffalo grass looks like a great timothy stubble 
after a frost has touched it under a full moon. 

This was preliminary to the buffalo hunt. After the 
hunt I would return there and make settlement, break 
that easily subjugated sod and sow the land in wheat; 
and it would require only a pencil and a piece of paper 
to show just what I could do in five years. Life would 
be a pleasant dream. I should “tickle the earth with a 
plow, and it would laugh me a golden plenty.” 

The first thing to be done, in making a settlement on 
the prairies, is to break a hedgerow all round the land, 
and sometimes to cross section it—that is, subdivide a 
quarter section into four forties. This I had done as a 
mark of good faith before starting out. These hedge- 
rows were seldom held in subjection after the first year 
or planted in hedge until the place has passed through 
first hands, but were left to take care of themselves. 
This they did by growing up to weeds and bunch grass; 
the buffalo grass seldom asserted itself after once being 
plowed up, or if it did come back was very slow in taking 
hold, and a marked characteristic of the country soon 
came to be these long, straight, dirty lines of ragged 
weeds or red bunch grass, running across the cleaner 
white of the buffalo sod. 

The virgin prairie of western Kansas was at all times 
a beautiful thing, whether in the buff coat of fall and 
winter or the emerald robe of June; unbroken, it was as 
grand and inspiring a sight as God ever placed before 
the human eye. But, scarred by man, it became a deso- 
late waste or fertile fields, according as the scarring 
process was strongly or weakly directed. 

Fully one-half the entries made on Government land 
were made by people who never intended to settle, but 
just to block the way until other men came with a real 
desire to cultivate the land, and paid them liberally to 
get out. It was a common thing, even, for men to prove 
up on their claims without having spent a single night 
upon them. On such claims the improvements might be 
somewhat as follows: Seven acres of weeds, where 
the land had been broken to fulfill the demands of the 
law, which required seven acres under cultivation; a sod 
house without window or door, and perhaps with the 
roof falling in; a hole in the ground with a jug seven 
inches long, filled with water, at the bottom—the law 
requiring a well with at least seven inches of water in it. 
I have in mind a man who proved up on just such a 
claim. He was a lawyer and sold the claim for a thousand 
dollars. Indeed, the sale was all arranged before final 
proof was made. This man came to be a shining light 
and a teacher of men; he attained to high political favor, 
and then the blight of time struck him and he withered 
and is gone, 

With such work as this on a great many of the claims 
and the indifferent improvements made by the poorer 
settlers, the clean prairie soon came to be desolate and 
disreputable. That which had been beautiful became a 
vexation to the soul. The name “Kansas” brings three 
separate and distinct pictures to my mind’s eye. First, a 
vast reach of nearly level landscape done in silver and 
bronze, relieved here and there by valleys with dark 
threads of leafless trees winding from base to base of 
the hills on either side, and extending either way as far. 
as the eye can follow. Second, the same landscape with 
the pall of death cast over it, an endless black waste—the 
silver and bronze have been swept away by fire, and 
ashes only are left. Again, the same vast field covered 
with a floss of green—unbroken, endless green. It is 
impossible for the human mind to imagine a sight more 
sublime. There are few flowers. The sensitive rose, that 
withers at the touch of the human hand, more like a 
clover blossom than a rose; the common wild rose: the 
vale blossoms of the buffalo pea, and the purple of the 
indigo flower, called buckskin flower by the Kansas 
settler, whose plowshare fails to cut it. These are the 
features, and none of the flowers are numerous enough 
for their presence to be noticeable in the solid spread of 
green. Some one suggests sunflowers, but sunflowers 
are not of primitive Kansas, and came only with man and 
his machinations. 

. The laying of the walls of my sod house was an occa- 
sion fraught with much interest to me, for here I was 
to lay the foundation of future fortune. There were 
several of us going out on the buffalo range for the win- 
ter, and while making other preparations, we took a 
day off and all turned to to help lay the wall. First we 
broke a small patch of ground, the sod being cut and 
turned over in long, even strips, the length of the fur- 
row. The strips were cut with a spade into pieces the 
proper length for use. Two feet was the width of the 
wall; the trimming of ft inside and out reduced it to 
eighteen inches. The sod was laid up like brick. only on 
a larger scale, with the sod side down; and after each 
layer the top was leveled off, the loose earth cnt eway 


I did not live in to any great extent; in fact, it might 
be as well to state that my five years on a claim was 
mostly put in otherwhere—but of that more anon. 

By Oct. 15 our outfit was ready for the start. We 
had a good strong team of horses and a lumber wagon, 
with one rather heavy saddle pony for scouting pur- 
poses, which could also be used. as substitute in the 
team in case of accident. We took 400 pounds of flour, 
plenty of coffee, bacon, sugar and so forth. In the 
matter of provisions we were far better provided than 
most of the settlers we left behind. I think we were 
indebted to this fact for a great many visits from the 
settlements while in our winter camp. I am satisfied that 
a number made the drive of more than a hundred miles 
just to get a few good “square” meals. We, of the first 
detachment, were only scouts who were expected to lo- 
cate the best range and establish a winter camp, from 
which Wwe could send out lesser expeditions in all direc- 
tions and into the very heart of the “enemy’s country.” 

Our guns were not the delicate and effective weapons 
of to-day, but clumsy, old-fashioned things such as the 
.56-50 Spencer and the Springfield breechloading musket. 
We also had one .45-120 Sharps hybrid, made by attach- 
ing a heavy, old-fashioned, muzzleloading rifle barrel to 
a Sharps breech and boring it out to suit. This gun 
would throw up a bigger shovelful of sod than any of the 
others when its missile missed the mark and hit the 
prairie which it often did. It also had a decidedly more 
emphatic recoil; otherwise the guns were about on a 
par, all being equally hard to manage, as they were coarse- 
sighted, bad buckers and hard on trigger. We also had 
an original model Henry rifle, which was more accurate, 
easier managed, but a great deal less powerful; and a 
double-barrel, 10-gauge, 12-pound shotgun. These we 
kept in the pink of condition and loaded, the shotgun with 
eighteen buckshot to the barrel, in case of attack by 
Indians. Our ammunition consisted mainly of a 25-pound 
can of Dupont powder, 2,000 primers and about 60 pounds 
of bar lead. For the Spencer and Henry, we could only 
use fixed ammunition, both being rim-fire. The Spencer 
went out of action early in the game for lack of ammuni- 
tion, and the Henry soon followed suit from the same 
cause. We did not use the ed for hunting at all, but 
brought it along exclusively for defense, it being a maga- 
zine gun of sixteen shots. Hitting anything smaller than 
a buffalo with the heavy guns was an idle dream, though, 
and we fell back on the Henry, and before spring had 
fired all our defense ammunition at a large cottonwood 
tree that stood a hundred yards away and just opposite 
camp. 

It was with, to me, considerable excitement that we 
rolled away across the plains at last, for a long-cherished 
dream was about to be fulfilled. From the time of our 
starting out it was more than a year before I slept inside 
a house again. In that time I had grown familiar with 
the stars; I had learned to tell the time of night by the 
clock of stars through my own observation, never having 
heard of it before. A companion who slept beside me 
knew no more of the stars at the end than at the be- 
ginning of the campaign. How he could lie and look 
up at them for a year, and never find anything out, was 
a mystery, but he did. I never could make him under- 
stand my clock, and it was useless to try. He said it 
was arrant nonsense and impossible; that I was evi-. 
dently “struck” on myself, that I knew a little too much 
for one and not quite enough for two; so we agfeed to 
disagree, and let it drop at that. As to the results of the 
trip, they were not great, yet of much moment to a few 
families. Several there were who thus had plenty of 
fresh meat that otherwise would have had scant picking. 
As for myself, I had nothing in the form of luxury in the 
eye of the average human oddity, but the experience was 
a luxury which I have since been unable to parallel in 
any other walk of life whatever. E. P. Jaques. 


An Outing in the Snow 


Easter Sunday, 1901, when ladies were displaying the 
newest creations in millinery, and making the city streets 
a kaleidoscopic dream of sorng, Gate was eight feet of 
snow on the northern slope of Dix, one of the important 
though rarely visited peaks of the Adirondacks. To 
reach Keene Valley from Port Henry, twenty-five miles 
away, mails were sent a circuitous route of eighty miles 
by way of Au Sable Forks, solely because the last six 
miles of the regular mail route from Underwood Post 
Office to Beedes was buried under a depth of soft snow 
that let the mail carrier’s horses down out of sight and 
made progress absolutely impossible. The remainder of 
the way was good, but after thawing weather took the 
bottom out of this six-mile stretch, the eighty-mile way 
around was the shortest way home. 

I traveled with the mail carrier as far as Underwood, 
which is less than a dozen miles from the summit of Dix, 
reaching there in time for dinner Wednesday. April 10. 
With me were snowshoes, toboggan. rabbit-skin sleeping 
robe and camera, as well as several days’ supoly of provi- 
sions, and a rifle. My intention was to climb Dix and 
hunt bears. In the former object I was successful, but 
the large bears were not traveling, and though I got on 
the trail of a yearling twice in successive days, I could 
do nothing with it, as the bear soon found crust that 
would support its weight, and there was no way of 
following it further. . 

Underwood is ina first-rate Shing location. Last 1 - 
Prof. Seager. of the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Berry, Mr. Walmsley and myself caught 370 legal trout 
in this neighborhood in a day and a half. It is not much 
of a town, however, and aside from the hotel and barns, ; 
one summer cottage is the only building in si Two 
miles away is the sawmill, yen over Mr. Dave 
Stringham, and back toward Port Henry there is — 
much except a shingle mill or two till Stovepipe City 4 
reached, ten miles away. The hotel at Underwood is‘ 
built in the clearing that Guy Brittell made, to 
driven off just short of the period necessary to him 
squatter’s title. It is managed by Mr. Elmer Wakefield, 
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_been used by our army in the war of 1812, but at present 
the largest forest trees grow in the road, and it can only 
be located in places. Near the big bend I had a hunting 
camp, and here I counted on spending the night. 

It was late when I reached the spot, for the snow was 
very soft and the toboggan pulled hard, and when at 
last I climbed the knoll above the spring and came to the 
two great rocks between which the camp had been built, 
it was so dark that I could see but little of my surround- 
ings. The fallen hemlock which had served for a table 
was buried out of sight, and I walked above it without 
knowing exactly where it lay. Ten feet further should 
have been the camp, but not a sign of the roof could be 
seen. At first I imagined the deep snow had reached 
above the roof, but a little prodding sufficed to show 
that the structure had collapsed, despite the stout ene 
poles which supported it. This was a cold dash to 
pleasant anticipations of a warm supper and cozy bed. 
Sleep here was out of the question, so I retraced my 
steps to a clearing where some lumber shanties had once 
stood, and finding a spot in the bank of the Boquet where 
the wind and sun had reduced the thickness of the snow 
mantle, I brought my snowshoes into use to clear the 
ground and cut and laid balsam boughs for a bed, and 
afterward cooked my supper, and despite the unfavorable 
conditions, passed a very comfortable night. 

It was while traveling up the bed of the South Branch 
next day that I first saw the tracks of the bear. His pin- 
toed trail led up the east bank of the stream, and it was 
evident from several side trips to the water he was look- 
ing for a good crossing place. Presently a_deep pool, 
flanked by a ledge, barred further progress. To get by I 
had to go back to the last rapid and wade across through 
the swift water, half-way up to my knees, carrying the 
toboggan and making a second trip for rifle and snow- 
shoes. 

The bear had found an easier way. From the bank 
above a cedar tree had fallen, its inverted top almost 
reaching the level of the snow. The bear, which must 
have been about the size of a St. Bernard dog, had erected 
himself on his hind legs, and reaching up climbed into 
the tree, and so on up to the top of the ledge. The tracks 
in the snow and scratches in the bark told the story plainly 
enough. 

A short distance above the bear had at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining the west bank of the stream, and as 
he began climbing the steep side of Spotted Mountain, I 
left the toboggan and followed in light marching order. 
True to hear traditions, the little scamp selected the 
worst traveling available, and made through an old fire 
‘slash, where in summer he could hardly have been fol- 
lowed. In winter it was bad enough, for though the in- 
equalities underfoot were smoothed over, the way was 
through a tangle of pin cherries and maples and young 
birches that slapped one in the face with tantalizing regu- 
larity, and made one realize the devilishness of the In- 
dian method of torture by funning the gauntlet. 

Above the slash the trail followed a ravine up amon 
the silent spruces, and eventually reached the slides whic 
give the mountain its scarred appearance and its name. 
It was here that I lost the trail, for with the altitude the 
air had grown colder and the crust became strong enough 
to support the bear. Before leaving the trail, however, J 
made a discovery and settled a question which perplexed 
me. 

The question was, what food is there for a bear when 
the snow is deep in winter? The answer came in the 
shape of a quantity of partridge feathers scattered over 
the snow. No other track was near, and it was plain it 
was the bear which had feasted on the choice piece in 
the menu of woods’ delicacies. It seemed impossible that 
the bear could have caught the partridge, as a fox does, by 
pouncing on it in its bed in the snow, and I looked around 
for some explanation as to how he had come by the tid- 
bit. About the center of the circle of feathers was the 
form the bird had made in the snow, and which the bear 
had broken into. Above the snow was crusted, and the 
most reasonable explanation seemed to be that the par- 
tridge had been caught and imprisoned by a sudden freeze, 
and that the bear had been lead to the dead bird by his 
keen sense of smell. 

The day after following the bear’s trail I climbed Dix, 
traveling sixteen miles on snowshoes on the round trip to 
and from the lower still water on the North Branch. Near 
Mark Sherman’s abandoned upper camp, which was at 
one time said to be the highest lumber camp in the 
Adirondacks, I came upon the tracks of a bear, which 
bore a strong resemblance to the tracks of the previous 
day. As the bear had crossed a part of Spotted Moun- 
tain, and come from the direction I had followed the other. 
tracks, it is highly probable it was one and the same 
animal. 

The tracks crossed the single log, which is all that 
remains of the bridge over the brook at this point, and 
passing the shanties went up on the mountain 
between the forks of the stream. Here the bear found a 
hard crust, and I lost the trail, this time for good and all. 

Above the camp Dix loomed in a way that the camera 
only faintly reproduces. To the th m of snowshoes 
the old lines on Mont Blanc recurred: 

“They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rock, 

*Neath a dome of cloud 
With a diadem of snow.” 


The great lonely snow-covered mass certainly was 
regal, clothed in a dignity begotten of the calm of cen- 
tu 


ries. 
The northern face is seamed with slides, some of the 


greater part of a mile in len One of these, of recent 
origin, has descended di into the bed of the right- 


hand fork of the stream up which my course lay. 
water had apparently been temporarily dammed, and then 
the ction with terrific force, leaving 
in its wake * places a ante Ped wea oy twenty feet 
in height, and at other places ring surface rock 
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inches or two feet, but here the thaw had little effect, and 
before reaching the summit I found new snow, and no 
sign of a crust. At this point, just abové the camps, the 
snow was upward of four feet deep. On the basin higher 
up there were places where it was in excess of eight 


feet in depth. On either hand were thickly wooded ridges . 


where the deer were wintering. This I knew from a 
previous snowshoeing trip, when I had followed the ridges 
and seen deer and deer yards in abundance. My course 
now was through the open, and as a result I saw no deer 
signs whatever. 

ust before leaving the large timber I passed through a 
blow-down of considerable extent, where hundreds of 
thousands of feet of merchantable spruce had been up- 
rooted by a tornado in the fall of 1900. The tree tops 
all pointed east, and not a tree of any size was left stand- 
ing. They had been bowled over like a row of children’s 
blocks, and lay in lines as if the cause of each tree’s down- 
fall had been the impact of its neighbor on the west. 

Leaving the bed of the brook a short distance beyond, I 
found myself among a sparse growth of cat spruces and 
gnarled birches. These trees were ancient moss-covered 
specimens, twisted by the high winds and scarred by the 
catapultic flight of rocks which had fallen from the 
heights above. 

I was in an amphitheater, surrounded on three sides 
by a narrow mountain rim, with a bowl-like curve closely 
approaching the perpendicular at the upper edge. The air 
was very still, and the sun shone brightly, but not a bird 
or animal was to be seen, and the thread of my snow- 
shoe trail, which could be traced for half a mile behind, 
was the only break in the white covering. The place was 
as wild and desolate as the Hermit Range of the Selkirks, 
yet it was not lonely. The deathly, forbidding aspect of 
distant rugged mountains is lost on a closer acquaintance. 
The personality of a mountain soon makes itself felt to 
the mountaineer, and with familiarity comes the restful 
sense of comradeship. It is like a little child petting the 
great friendly dog. 

The safest way of climbing Dix is to gain the crest of 

the northern ridge and follow that around to the sum- 
mit. The straight approach up the slides looked so 
simple and attractive, however, that I essayed that with 
the result that before I had gotten half-way up I found 
myself in difficulties, and before I reached the summit it 
was a desperate tooth and nail scramble up an almost 
pomnenesaer front. Fortunately, the snow was in the 
est possible condition, being neither crusted, nor, on 
the other hand, soft and substanceless. Much of the way 
I climbed with my snowshoes off, using them as pikes 
to drive into the snow and hang on to, while my moc- 
casined toes found a sure hold in the nitches thus made. 
Finally I stood upon the summit, a long, curving rock 
edge, so narrow in places that a carriage could not be 
driven along, even if level. Below in the sea of white 
forest were a score of lakes, and westward, beyond a great 
gulf, was the rugged range of Wolf Jaws, the Gothics, 
saw-toothed Resigonia and Marcy. Eastward was Lake 
Champlain and the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

It was cold there on the summit, and I did not stay 
long in the silent whiteness above the trees. The exertion 
of climbing had beeh severe, and I was stripped to my 
undershirt and not prepared for the cold wind that 
swept across the crest. So I followed the northern 
ridge back, running whenever practical, and soon was a 
thousand feet lower, warm and comfortable among the 
timber. J. B. BurnHam. 


A Walk Down South.—XXil. 


On Monday morning it was still cold and freezing, but 
I started from Hick’s at 8:45 o’clock. It was a hard day 
to travel. Ice gathered on the paddle, and my hands 
were soon so cold that I could not hold my pen to make 
notes in the little blank book that serves as my memory’s 
mile posts. But it was a day that needed more than the 
one line it got in the note book: F 

“Jan. 13—start 8:45—3:30 stop’—the last word is a 
shivery scrawl. ; 

About 10:30 o'clock on that morning I came to Buz- 
zards’ Roost, an island of considerable note among river 
men, because the buzzards flock there every night, and 
discuss the ghoulish carnival of the days with many a 
poke and gagging thrust of their raw, reeking heads. 

Here Hick had said was a burial ground of the In- 
dians. He showed to me a pot in which an infant had 
been buried—it was made of ground mussel shells and 
clay, baked. When taken from the ground it crumbled 
in the fingers, but now, dried by wind and sun, it was 
hard enough to hold its own weight. It would hold a couple 
of pecks, nearly, as it stood. How large it had been 
was a question. , 

Across from Buzzards’ Roost, on the mainland, I saw 
a little brook, and just below the brook gully, on the 
flat, were some of those red cobbles packed tightly in 
their circles and ovals. I took my five-pint graniteware 
pail and went up on the bottom, a rise of ten feet, say, 
and at the second step I found an arrow head, then an- 
other, a third. In a few minutes—say twenty, the bot- 
tom of the pail was covered with the flints. Meanwhile 
1 pondered on what those red stones had been used for. 
They were cracked and chipped by heat, from six to 
ten paces apart. The answer was simple enough when 
I knew it. They were simply tepee fireplaces. 

I found many tips, a broken stone knife handle, a lead 
bullet, flattened and encrusted with a white substance. 
Also a bullet the size of a buckshot, but with a faint trace 
of the knife that had trimmed it on one side. The “gem” 
of the lot was a dull red and yellowish-white tip nearly 
two and three-quarter inches long, and perfect from the 
point to the shank.’ On the island the “tides” had left a 
deposit instead of wearing the ground away, consequently 
the arrow tips, etc., were nearly all covered up, but I 
found half a dozen or so. Then, chilled to the bone, I 
entered my boat again and went hustling down the river. 

A few miles below some men were trying to turn a 
stray ferry boat over. They had a fire burning, and that 
was a chance to get warm. The fire was curious. There 
was a pile of drift a hundred yards long, ten or fifteen 
feet deep, with fifty cords of dry. wood in it—tree trunks, 
twigs, planks, beams and boards. But it would have 
taken some rg i Ana e a oft ae rey was 
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smudge, while a fourth led the fuel and carried i 
with one hand, warming tlie other in his pocket. On my 
arrival, however, three of them got some wood, and the 
fire blazed up respectably. What they would not do 
for themselves they did for the stranger, 

_I started on in half an hour, hoping to make Rogers- 
ville Bridge before dark, but night was coming on lone- 
somely, and there was no sign of the bridge. At last a 
log house on the hill looked inviting. I went to it. I 
could stay if I “could stand their way of living.” 

Simmons isa Dunkard, a tall, lank man with long black 
hair, black whiskers a weék or so long, and the mildest, 
sweetest, gentlest large brown eyes that I ever saw under 
a man’s high forehead. A man of uncommon strength, 
with the real ham-like fists he handled his four babies 
as if they were cotton. We ate a supper of fried pork, 
over which a milk-and-flour gravy had been poured, apple 
sauce, sorghum, coffee and milk, hot bread (biscuit), and 
then at the moderate hour of 8 o’clock went to bed. Mine 
was fluffy and deep. 

In the morning it was clear, and as soon as the sun 
came up, bright. After a breakfast similar to the supper, 
I went down to the boat. It was frozen in by a layer of 
ice along the bank. I broke it out with an oar, and 
Simmons shoved me out of the little rivulet gully in 
which the boat passed the night, and then I headed away 
southwest again. The river was a-sparkle with “mush 
ice,” but not the sort I had seen on the Little Holston. 
Instead of being in flakes, this was in small cakes half an 
inch thick, and from three inches to four feet across. In 
a rippling shoal, just below Simmons, the ice danced in 
the sunlight, each piece flashing like a looking glass. 
The effect was blinding. I was glad to get my back to 
the stuff, 


Only a couple of miles down the river I came to a 
creek—so inviting that I ran up it a few yards, tied up 
and took a walk on the bank. For the most part the 
bottom was covered with silt, but still there were many 
arrow heads to be picked up, one group of five all to- 
gether—big, black war tips they were. I wondered if 
some warrior had not fallen there, and his quiver full 
marked the spot? Later I learned that the stream was 
Mink Creek, and that on the hill near the flat was an old 
Indian fort. 

Richer by a pocketful, 1 came away, and following 
the left side of a long “eddy,” or still water, really a 
mill pond, I passed two raftsmen building one of their 
crafts. They directed me as to the safe route through 
the Rogersville Dam, a mile below. I didn’t know it, but 
we three were to meet again. The dam sluice proved to 
be swift, a little dancing and then the railroad bridge 
came in sight, high, black, with a long trestle on the 
left. At a house on the right, George Steel's, I left my 
duffle and my boat tied to a tree. 

I told Mr. Steel that I would probably be back that 
night, but that I might not be back for a week. Sim- 
mons had mentioned a feud, the Jones-Green “war,” and 
I wanted to see a feud country. 

Rogersville was four miles away. I followed the rail- 
road to the Creek Valley town. At the express office I 
got an express package with some needful clothes, espe- 
cially an eight-pound sweater, and then at the hotel met 
Proprietor Joe Spears. We couldn’t trace any relation- 
ship to each other, but the name was something. 

I expressed my desire to see the feud country. 

“Don’t you do it,” he said. “They'll think you’re a 
detective and bushwheck you sure.” Jim Wright was 
especially dangerous. He had shot a man in November 
and had a fat record of murders to his account. Some 
realism to the badness of the country was furnished by 
a murder just below Rogersville, a couple or three days 
before. Also by remarks in the barber shop. A white 
man there was joshing the negro barber, saying: 

“Why, Davis, if you got mad at me you'd kill me 
quick.” 

The white man gone, the tall yellow man said he 
"had to “get his man,” because “his man” had shot twice 
already. A thin line back from the corner of the bar- 
ber’s eye, an inch long, showed where the victim’s bul- 
let had burned. 

I went down to see Lawyer W. R. Gillenwaters about 
the bad men. He said that Jim Wright was as fine a 
man as I ever met, when he wasn’t afraid of somebody’s 
“not minding their own business.” On Wright’s head is 
a reward of $550, one for murder, one as an escaped con- 
vict, and one by the brother of one of his victims. Gil- 
lenwaters said he had defended in more than two hun- 
dred cases, and had not had a client hung, and could 
count the number of men who had got more than ten 
years on his fingers. The success of the criminal lawyers 
in the mountain country of Tennessee has made murder- 
ing easy there, it is generally admitted. 

I stayed in Rogersville two nights. One man stopped 
Proprietor Spears and asked him, probably, in a low 
voice: 

“Who's that man at your place?” 

“What man?” asked Spears, “pretending” he didn’t 
know who was meant. : t 

“That big fellow with short pants on?” 

“T don’t know much about him.” 

“Well, I'll bet he won’t get away alone when he starts 
away.” 

This was used as an argument to keep me from going 


“over to Sneedville, where the bad men center at the 


court of Hancock county. 

On Thursday, Jan. 16, I started for the home of Tip 
Jones, half-way to Sneedville, not yet certain whether 
it would be worth while to go to Sneedville or not. I 
stopped for dinner at a log house near Choptack, five 
miles out. The good widow thought I was a detective 
and said so. 

It was a rough country of narrow valleys extending 
northeast and southwest, with gaps through which the 
road wound in oak and chestnut forests. I met one of 
the men who had been turning the ferry boat up the 
river; he was in a wagon, and we had a talk. He said, 
“Be kind of keerful over there” on parting. 

I eyed the steep hillsides and their many convenient 
ambushes with surpassing interest. 

I saw a bunch of twelve or fifteen quail in one valley 
clearing; then at a little stream sawmill they told me 
I could make a short cut over Clinch Mountain and save 
two or three miles to Tip Jones’. I took to the little 
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“path and climbed the mountain side; steep and st 

it grew, but corners of stone, tree roots and other foot- 
holds made the ascent not too bad. I skirted a clearing 
unseen by the man and two women who were grubbing 
brush there. 

Still on a path, I came to a tiny log cabin with a 
mud-and-stick chimney to the stone fireplace. Erne Hil- 
ton was the little man. who lived there. He “minded 
his own business.” Curious to know who I was, he put 
the questions as far from the interrogation points as pos- 
sible. “A heap of strangers in the country?” for instance. 
I told him truthfully that I was a.newspaper man, said it 
as convincingly as possible. When I had “warmed” by 
his fire, he pointed the way to me, after leading me to 
the mountain top. 

Down the mountain was as steep as up it. Every step 
was followed by a slip and sometimes I threw my arms 
round a sapling, “like grape vine round a ee and held 
on till my momentum was overcome. Far below was 
Cal Cope’s store, white house and Tip Jones’. Along a 
cleared ridge back, through a barn down a hollow, over a 
fence, and, chewing my heart, perhaps, I asked for Tip 
Jones of a mild, smooth-faced, dapper, white-haired man 
in the white house—not knowing which was Tip’s then. 
The man was Cal Cope. 

Tip was called in for me. So I met the first.man who 
was liable to think I wasn’t minding my own business. I 
told him who I was first, then asked about the feud. 
Tip’s eyebrows lowered and the round lumps over each 
of his eyes seemed to swell a bit, and a little gleam came 
into his gray-blue eyes—just the breath. of suspicion, 
which I allayed by repeating who I was after I got some 
answers to questions. But Tip was reluctant to talk. He 
had been shot at, had done some shooting himself, had 
been a fugitive from the courts, had hid in the moun- 
tains round about, and seen men hunting for him in the 
valleys. He had fled as far as the Indian Territory and 
come at the house of the Dick Green who shot his 
brother’s son in a fight in which hundreds of shots were 
fired, a boy killed and several wounded. Ace Jones, father 
of Dick Green’s victim, was the one for me to see, he 
said. Ace was the leader of the Jones faction, and “knew 
all about it.” 

After a night at Cal Cope’s I started for Ace Jones. 
Tip was-going a few rods that way. 

“T stood on that hill there once and saw five men come 
to my house looking for me,” Tip said of a little round 
knob grown to fruit trees. As we separated, he said: 

“Just tell Ace what you be when you see him, so’s he 
won't think nothing.” 

Three miles away was Ace’s house, and I tramped that 
way, feeling pretty much the same as the first time I 
ever went into the woods to sleep out alone. 

Raymonp S. Spzars. 





Floating on the Missouri.—VII. 


Crookep CREEK flows into the Musselshell about two 
miles above the latter’s confluence with the Missouri. It 
is a “dry” stream, water standing in it only in holes, and 
heads in some ridges bordering Armell’s Creek, fifty miles 
to the west. Its upper course is through a broad plain 
and then it runs between high pine-clad buttes and ridges 
where mountain sheep, mule deer and antelope are nu- 
merous. I understand that a party of Lewistown, Mont., 
men who were hunting on the creek a year ago corralled 
forty deer in a cut wall coulée and killed every one of 
them, leaving the animals to rot where they fell. . Of 
course they were pilgrims; no old-timer would think of 
doing such a thing. And they even went home and 
bragged of the deed and their sportsmanship. Sportsman- 
ship, forsooth. 

Years ago, while hunting buffalo on Crooked Creek, I 
ran across an eccentric character named Thomas Faval, 
better known as Skunk Cap. He was a north half-breed 
and spoke English with a broad Scotch accent. But that 
was not his only language; he spoke Blackfoot, Cree, 
Crow, Sioux, with equal facility. Wherever he went he 
carried a staff some seven feet long, to which were 
fastened various bits of fur and feathers and painted 
buckskin pouches, all of which he claimed was great medi- 
cine, and enabled him to cure all manner of disease. The 
various Indian tribes all believed in his mysteries, and 
his services and ceremonies were always in great de- 
mand. Consequently he was never short of robes and 
furs with which to support his three wives, and purchase 
the rum he so dearly loved. Tom was about seventy-five 
when I first met him, but still sound and hearty. He 
was a member of the Sir John Franklin Relief Expedi- 
tion, and told many interesting stories of his adventures 
in the far North. He was death on beavers, getting 
great numbers of them by the aid of his dogs. These 
were two low, short-legged nondescript fices which he 
had trained to the business. They would go under water 
into a bank beaver’s hole, follow it up to the den, or 
living room, and either kill and drag out, or drive out, the 
occupants. If they were driven out, Tom and his women 
speared them. One time at our branch post on Flat Wil- 
low Creek we had been out of whisky for some weeks, and 
Faval, who was camping and trapping near by, was in 
despair because his large and ever-increasing pile of 
beaver skins could not purchase even a dram. But one 
day our bull train rolled in with supplies. and we were 
unloading it when Tom happened along. The first thing 
he noticed was a barrel of whisky standing on the ground, 
and with triumphant yells he ran up and embraced it, say- 
ing, “God bless the puncheon, me b’ys; God bless its 
generous gairth.” 

The Musselshell country is a noted place for fossils of 
various kinds, I have often heard of a place some twenty 
miles above its mouth where “one can find almost any 
kind of an old bone,” as our informant said. I once saw 
a fossilized turtle, found near its mouth by a “wood- 
hawk,” which measured five feet in length. 

The island on which we camped is fast wearing away, 
the swift current cutting it on both sides. There are 
some deer on it, and several families of beavers have 
large caches of winter food at its lower end. May they 
escape the wiles of the trapper and increase. I would 
that it were life imprisonment to kill one of them, for it’s 
but little short of taking human life. Long as I have 
lived in this country, many as have been my opportunities, 
I never harmed one, and I don’t understand how any one 
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can trap or slioot them who has had an opportunity to 
study their habits and mark their wonderful intelligence. 
In their journal, Lewis and Clarke tell of a place they 
passed on the Missouri where’ the beavers had cut down 
four acres of timber. I know a place in the Two Medicine 
country, where, years ago, the industrious creatures built 
a dam two-thirds of a mile long and over seven feet in 
height, thus creating a large artificial lake. The water 
has long since broken through it, and the beavers have 
gone. Surely, if there is a hereafter for man, there is 
for them also. 


We left the island at sunrise. There were again many 
geese here and there on the bars, but they flew long be- 
fore we came in range of them, and I didn’t want one 
badly enough to go ashore and sneak up on a flock. As 
we rowed down past the wide Musselshell flat and through 
the rapids, we saw several flocks of chickens along the 
shore. Not coveys, but flocks of from twenty-five or 
thirty up to twice and thrice that number. They band to- 
gether in large numbers at this season of the year, and it 
was no uncommon sight to see several hundred of them 
at morning and evening winging their way across the 
river. They afford good sport with the shotgun, but 
neither Sah-né-to nor I care for them; so, except at the 
beginning of the trip, when we had no meat, we never 
molested them. Often we passed within a few yards of 
them, and it was amusing to see them stretch their necks, 
cock their heads one way and another, and try to make 
out what we were. From Cow Island down there are 
also many sagehens in the valley, but strangely enough 
we never saw any along the shore on the whole trip. 
Drink they must, but probably not so frequently as do 
their cousins, the sharptails. ; 

Just east of the Musselshell, on the south side, are a 
number of very tall buttes, much like the “Dark Hills” 
east of the Judith. The formation is the same, brownish- 
black clays and decayed pumice stone, and many of them 
are flat-topped and crowned with a heavy stratum of sand- 
stone. Dwarf pines and patches of juniper cling to their 
barren slopes in places, and between them are deep, dark 
coulées. No doubt they are the home of many a little 
band of mule deer, for we saw many tracks of the crea- 
tures along the shore until we came to Squaw Creek, four 
miles below. This is another “dry” stream, coming into 
the river from the south through a deep, narrow gash 
in the hills, and here on the north bank of the river 
opposite it, one of the many tragedies happened for which 
these bad lands are famous. It is quite a story: In 1862 
Nelse Keyser and John Lepley were partners in a placer 
claim near Helena. Their bar was paying wages, but no 
more, so it was agreed that Keyser should go prospecting 
for something better, while his partner worked the claim. 
A year later he came into Fort Benton from below, and 
said that he had found some good diggings down the 
river, showing several hundred -dollars’ worth of coarse 
gold dust in evidence of the fact. He went on up to 
Helena, told his partner his story, and tried to get him to 
join in working the discovery. But Lepley declined to 
go, so Keyser sold him his interest in the claim and re- 
turned to Fort Benton, where he tried to get several of 
his friends interested, among them Mr. Jos. Kipp, James 
Arnoux and George Croff, all living to-day. But like 
Lepley, none of them cared to risk their hair down in 
that hostile Indian country, and beside, they practically 
had a gold mine in the fur trade. Finally Keyser found 
a man named Wright to accompany him; they built a 
large flat boat. loaded it with provisions, mining tools, 
lumber for sluice boxes, and with their wives—Piegan 
women—set sail for their Eldorado. 

Keyser repeatedly told the women that there were plenty 
of wild plums in the vicinity of his discovery, and one 
morning, after they had been on the river some days, he 
said: “One more sleep and then we will arrive at the 
place.” 

At dusk they came to Squaw Creek and went ashore 
opposite it for the night. They were all sitting around the 
fire, the women cooking, the men smoking and talking, 
when suddenly there was an appalling cracking of guns 
from the surrounding brush, and both of the miners rolled 
over dead, completely riddled with bullets. Then a party 
of Assinaboines rushed out, scalped and mutilated their 
victims, and took the women prisoners, forcing the poor 
creatures to accompany them to the camp of their people, 
somewhere out on Milk River. Such of the supplies in 
the boat as they could not use they set fire to, and turned 
the craft adrift. It was many months before the captive 
women finally managed to get away from the camp and 
tell their story, and although during all these years many 
prospectors have thoroughly hunted for it, the lost placer 
has never been found. This much is known: Wild plums 
grow in the north breaks of the river about a day’s drift 
below Squaw Creek. As Keyser had lumber for sluice 
boxes, but no horses with which to transport the outfit, 
his find must have been on, or near, the river. There 
is no gold-bearing drift in the whole country, so his find 
must have been a local deposit by the ancient glaciers. 
Some day it will likely be found, and the lucky man will 
reap a fortune, for there is no question but what Keyser 
really struck rich diggings. According to all who knew 
him, he was a thoroughly reliable and truthful man. His 
old partner, later a cattle king, and who died only a 
year ago, staked many a man to look for the claim, so 
great was his faith that it might be found. 

In the days of Last Chance, Confederate Gulch and the 
other rich finds of the sixties, there was a constant pro- 
cession of miners on the road between Helena and Fort 
Benton on their way back to “the’States.” Nearly all had 
some dust, thany of them small fortunes of the precious 
metal. Finding no steamboat at the head of navigation, 
they would start down the river in skiffs and craft of all 
kinds, regardless of the danger they incurred. New to 
the country, without experience in the wiles and ways of 
the Indians, many of these parties were ambushed by 
the savages, or shot down as they sat around their camp- 
fire. In 1867 one outfit which carried $80,000 in dust, was 
massacred by the Yanktonais, and they traded the whole 
sum to a northern half-breed for a couple of kegs of 
powder and a few sacks of trade balls. Mr. Joseph Kipp, 
James Arnoux and another whom we will call H., went 
down the river in a skiff that year. An hour or two 
before dark they always went ashore and had their even- 
ing meal, and then = would go on until absolute dark- 
ness overtook them, when they would camp on an island 
or in the thick brush without a fire, and in that way 
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they got through safely. I must tell a little incident which 
happened to the party in Sioux City, for it is typical of the 
impatience and independence of the men of the. plains. 
They arrived at the small town about noon, and. when 
dinner was announced went into the hotel dining room 
with the crowd, taking their places at one of the small 
tables. They were dressed in worn buckskin, were long- 
haired, unshaven and unkempt, and the negro waiters 


“seemed to think that the more respectably dressed guests 


should be served first. So there they sat and sat, toy- 
ing with their knives and forks, and saw’ the other guests- 
helped to meat, to all there was, and finally to pie. H. 
had repeatedly beckoned to a waiter who had charge of the 
next table, and presumably of the one they were at also, 
and each time he had replied, “Yes, sah. In just a minute, 
sah,” but he never came near them. When H. saw the 
others helped to pie and finishing their meal, that was 
more than he could stand. Rising and following the 
waiter into the kitchen, he drew and cocked both of his 
guns, and said, “Now, then, you black rascal, wait on 
us quick or I'll fill your old carcass with lead. Fill one 
of those trays with all the kinds of grub you’ve got and 
a pie for each of us, and rustle out with it. A pie apiece, 
mind you, and be quick.” The trembling negro hastened 
to do as he was told, while the cook and others vacated 
the place by windows and doors. Probably that waiter 
filled the order quicker than one ever was filled anywhere 
before or since, and H. kept right at his back until the 
food was placed on the.table. But even then they were 
not destimed to appease their appetites, for they had not 
near got to the pie before the proprietor of the hotel, the 
town marshal, a sheriff and three constables came in and 
arrested H. for flourishing deadly weapons with intent to 
kill, and the others for aiding and abetting him. As Mr. 
Kipp expressed it, this “was duck soup for the adminis- 
trators of justice and the shyster lawyers.” It cost the 
party $450 and two days’ time to settle the matter. H. 
says that his only regret was that he didn't get to eat the 
pie. He hadn't seen any for ten years, and wanted it 
bad. 


Just below Squaw Creek, on the same side. begins a 
remarkably picturesque series of pine-crowned sandstone 
bluffs, which form the rim of the valley for a distance of 
cight or ten miles. When we arrived at Hornet Island, 
which is opposite the center of their length, we went 
ashore to look around a bit. This is no longer. an island, 
except during the spring raise, the whole river having 
shifted to the north side, leaving a broad sandbar between 
it and the south shore. There was a large pool of water 
in the bar, however, about opposite the center of the 
island, and, as I expected, we found its margin all tracked 
up by both kinds of deer. There were also the more 
forked and stubby tracks of mountain sheep which had 
come down from the bluffs to quench their thirst. Well 
aware that our forequarters of the deer were about gone, 
at least such portions of it as we cared to eat, I proposed 
to replenish our larder here, and suggested to Sah-né-to 
that it might be a good plan for her to drive the island. 
She objected, on the ground that there were likely two 
or three grizzlies lurking in its timbered recesses. We 
went down then the whole length of the bar, and having 
convinced her that no beast of prey larger than a coyote 
had crossed it, she concluded it was safe enough, and 
entered the willows and timber. I hurried back to the 
upper end of the island and posted myself in the brush on 
the main shore near a well-beaten trail crossing the bar. 
Five, ten minutes passed, and then a red fox came off 
of the island and trotted directly toward me, stopping now 
and then to look back and listen. When he was within 
twenty feet of me I leaned out and said “Boo!” and how 
he did make the sand fly as he scurried for shelter. I 
could now hear Sah-né-to shouting occasionally, and 
presently five deer burst out of the opposite brush and 
came spread out over the same trail the fox had. 
They also passed within twenty feet of the brush I was in, 
iut never saw me. After a little Sah-né-to appeared. 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” she asked. 

“T didn’t see any ‘him,’ ” I replied; “they were a" does 
and fawns.” 

“Well,” she continued, “there was also a buck. I saw 
him plainly, and he had a very large set of antle |.” 

We tried for an hour to get a shot at the old feliow, but 
he was too cute for us, circling back in the thick wil- 
lows every time. Maybe he had had some experience 
before in fleeing from the sound of a Voice across an open 
sandbar. So we pushed out into the stream, and no 
doubt when he saw us passing he kicked up his heels and 
wiggled his tail and laid down for another snooze. 

We had been running north all the morning, making 
the balance of the twenty miles around the point opposite 
the Musselshel. At Hornet Island the river turns east- 
ward again, and a favorable wind having sprung up, we 
hoisted the sail and pulled in the oars. The next bend 
below the island on the north side is called Horseshoe 
Point, and is about a mile square. As we rounded the 
outer end of it there were two whitetail out on the shore, 
and the minute they say us, back they went into the 
timber. We ran ashore and found the sandbar all cut up 
by deer tracks, and taking the rifle, I slowly climbed the 
hank and walked back a short distance toward the bluffs. 
Not far, however, as the thick rosebrush was almost im- 
penetrable, and extended several feet above my head. 
Mounting a fallen log, I got a good view of the bottom. 
Except for a narrow belt of green timber fringing the 
shore, the whole flat was a tangle of burned and fallen 
trees, and grown up with the thickest, tallest rosebrush 
I ever saw. No doubt it harbored many deer, but I 
didn’t want one of them bad enough to venture into the 
thickets. Mornings and evenings, standing quietly any- 
where in the edge of the green belt, or back on the slope 
of the hills, one could not fail to get a piece of meat. 

Two tiles below the point are Striped Bluff Rapids, so 
named from the peculiarly stratified cut wall along the 
south side of them. They are narrow and deep, and not 
particularly swift. After passing over them we went on 
about three miles further, and stopped on Elk Island 
for lunch. It is well timbered, nearly a mile long, and the 
old channel between it and the north shore has filled with 
sand. It was too large to be driven by one person,. so 
we did not attempt it. There were a number of deer on 
it, as evidenced by their numerous tracks in sand. 
I have seen other game here, Going down to Bismarck 
once, on the steamer Helena, we ran into a large herd 
of buffalo opposite the island. Several of us were 


standing on the low bow of the boat, made some nooses 
of the ropes piled there, and tried to slip them over the 
heads of some of the animals we were running down. 
The hawsers “were so heavy, however, that we couldn’t 
handle them, and very likely if we had succeeded in 
roping one we would have had plenty of trouble on our 
hands, and the rope to pay for. The animals tried their 
best to keep out of the way, plunging and swimming 
frantically, but the flat-bottomed boat ran over a number 
without injurying them, apparently. I have often won- 
dered why the buffalo would persist in crossing and re- 
crossing this great river, when range and feed was as 
good on one side as on the other. And generally they 
seemed to select the worst places for doing so, milling 
around and around under high-cut banks until they 
drowned, or attempting to cross a quicksand only to mire 
down. In old times, in the days of Lewis and Clarke, for 
instance, more of them must have annually died in this 
manner, than from the arrows of all the tribes on the 
river, 

I told Sah-né-to about trying to rope buffalo here from 
the bow of a steamboat, and the incident reminded her of 
vn experience of her brother with the animals some- 
where on the river. With four others he started to raid 
the horse herds of the Yanktonais Sioux. The party was 
very small, and believing they were less likely to be dis- 
covered, they concluded to travel on the south side of the 
river until they passed the Musselshell. Night after night 
they kept traveling eastward, each morning repairing to 
the timbered breaks and building a ‘“‘war house” wherein 
to sleep and cook. After passing the Musselshell the 
partisan of the party, the leader and carrier of the “medi- 
cine,” had a bad dream: “I can’t say what is going to 
happen,” he told the others, “but the medicine has warned 
me that there is danger ahead. Let us be extra cautious.” 
That day, counciling together, they decided that it was 


time for them to recross the river, for they were now in . 


the Yanktonais country and liable to run across a camp 
of them at any time. So, late in the afternoon, they 
cautiously descended into a timbered bottom and began 
to construct a small raft on which to pile their clothing 
and weapons. It was in early summer, and the river 
was very high and running swiftly. They were some 
little time collecting the material, and the sun was just 
setting when they pushed out into the stream, each one 
holding to the raft and kicking with all his might to pro- 
pel it toward the other shore. The swift current, how- 
ever, was sweeping into the south shore, and in spite of 
their best endeavors they could not force the raft across 
it, so there was no alternative but to drift along and 
wait until it should carry them to the opposite side. 

Down around the bend they went, and suddenly found 
themselves bearing into a herd of buffalo swimming the 
river. They were so close that it was too late to forsake 
the raft and attempt to swim ashore, for they were now 
out in midstream. All four of them swung around to 
the south side of the raft and bore down on it, raising 
the opposite side as much as they could as a sort of bar- 
rier. In among the swimming animals they floated, such 
a dense mass of them that the water could hardly be 
seen. The frail logs bumped and rubbed against them, 
but they scarcely deviated from their course; they could 
not, so closely were they crowding each other. Those 
coming on toward the raft also struck it, and tried to paw 
and climb upon it, snorting and blowing, and others be- 
hind crowding on caused great confusion, the stronger 
ones thrusting the smaller under the surface, and once in 
a while one of these would bob up under the men, who 
could only kick and shout, and splash the water in their 
endeavors to frighten the animals away. The buffalo 
were as scared as the men, and more than one of them 
lunged at the raftsmen viciously, and several times nearly 
impaled one on their sharp horns. The continual bumping 
and copeding of the animals against the logs kept forcing 
the raft back toward the south shore, and after a little 
it grounded on a*bar. Then the Indians stood behind 
it and picking up some of their clothing, shirts or leggins, 
swung them frantically, and the buffalo. striking the 
shallow water, rushed by on either side, giving them as 
wide a berth as possible. In a little while all had passed, 
and then the party once more shoved out and reached the 
other shore without further trouble. 

_ “See now,” the partisan said, “how faithful our medi- 
cine; it warned us of this danger we have just passed 
through. I -believe it is a good omen; we will be suc- 
cessful.” 

And they were. A few days later they stampeded over 
a hundred head of the enemy’s horses and brought them 
safely home. APPEKUNNY. 





“American Duck Shooting.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have just_ finished reading George Bird Grinnell’s 
“American Duck Shooting,” and find it the most in- 
teresting, instructive and valuable book on the subject I 
have ever seen. : 

I have followed the flight of the wildfow]l since I was 
old enough to hold a gun. I have shot in Texas, Iowa, 
on the Kankakees, on the Jersey coast, all over the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, at one time for pleas- 
ure, then for market, but more often with parties to care 
for. Now, as the end draws nearer, will wind it all up 
here on the Chincoteague Bay. So you can see that 
when I speak of the book I speak as one fully com- 
petent to pass an opinion. 

The book is well written, and the subjects are handled 
by those who have been accurate observers. As I read, I 
find little descriptions of the movements of the wild- 
fowl, their flight, how they work, the erratic upward or 
downward dart; things Yon seen myself from. the 
~ the pass, the blind and the battery; things that 

know to be exact, but had supposed no one else ob- 
served or thought of afterward. 

All who have seen the book here will add it to their 
libraries. Every one who shoots ducks, if only two or 
three days in a year, should own a copy of “American 
Duck Shooting.” 

I have just closed a most” successful season, and al- 
though we lost nearly seven weeks, by reason of ice and 
Storms, the open time has paid for al 
O. D. Fourxs. 


Strocxron, Md., March 29. 
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The Guide. 


He was tall, lank, lean and grizzled, and taciturn to 
a degree. Having spent iti Texas the early years of his 
manhood, as ranger, buffalo huriter and ranclier, he had 
been. driveh further and further west by: the resistless 
tide of emigratioti, keeping well to the frontier, until 


there was no longer any frontier; thet he pulled up stakes” 


and went to Mexico, where as prospector, hunter and 
guide, he could still live the wild life that to him is the 
enly existence worth while. 

I had written my friend Robinson that I would be in 
Casas Grandes on a certain day with a party of frierids 
bound for the Yaqui country on a hunt. When we ar- 
rived he told us not to venture into that wild region of 
high mountains and fathomless cafions without a guide, 
and so we engaged Tom Alston at once, and a treasure 
he proved. For the first four days it was travel over 
mountains. Through deep gorges the train of men and 
pack mules wended its way, single file, with old Tom 
in the lead, silent as a mummy except when asked a 
question; then after deliberating a full minute, he would 
answer with a drawl peculiar to men of the frontier. 





Finally we reached a region known to be infested with 
a small band of Apaches, and were keeping a sharp look- 
out for “Injun” sign. It rained all the afternoon and 
kept us under tent, but next morning we started out 
afoot to hunt deer. I soon discovered a fresh moccasin 
track, and later counted the footprints of eight unshod 
horses going single-file. I had had hunting enough for 
that day, and returned to camp, where I found all the 
others eager to get out of that section and to strike camp 
in A lest hostile region. As usual, old Tom was silent, 
but the look of disgust on his face was ludicrous to 
see, and finally he could contain himself no longer, but 
blurted out, “You fellers make me tired talking of run- 
ninig from a few lousy Injun varmints, Yeu remind me 
of a lot of tenderfeet jest like one I had with me once in 
a scrap with a lot of Cheyennes up on the plains in 
Texas.” 





This was a long tirade for him, and knowing some- 
thing of his history, we begged him for the story. He 
hesitated, cut off a piece of Navy plug, placed it in his 
mouth, then began as follows: “It was ‘long in the ’70’s 
when I was a ranger, and ranging in them days was 
worth follerin. I went out to look over a section of 
eountry ’bout twenty miles from camp, an’ a tender- 
foot what was down from New York tryin’ to grow a 
new pair of lungs, concluded he wanted to go, too. So 
we set out early one mornin’ and ‘long ‘bout ‘leven I 
saw a party of Injuns ’bout a mile away. They saw us, 
too, and halted. Now, I knew ’twas no use to run for 
camp, so I looked about for a shelter, and saw about one- 
third of this distance between the Injuns and us about a 
half-dozen little sand hillocks covered with mesquite 
brush, and I knew our salvation was to reach them ahead 
of the red devils in front of us. The tenderfoot was 
scared and wanted to run, but I told him no; and dig- 
ging the spurs into our horses’ flanks we set off on a 
dead run. The Injuns seeing our game, tried to beat 
us; but we gained the shelter ahead of them and tied 
our horses in a little depression ’tween the hills, then got 
all the cartridges out the saddle pockets and poured 
them into our hats. Then I posted myself behind a hil- 
lock, where I could see all that was going on in front, 
and told the tenderfoot to load the guns for me as I 
fired them, ’cause he was jest nacherly so scared he 
couldn’t sit still, and I knew I was going to have the 
fightin’ to do, so I thought I'd give him something to keep 
his mind occupied. Well, the varmints, seeing we had 
got the upper hand of them, halted just out of range, and 
had a pow-wow; then havin’ finished they began ridin’ 
in a semi-circle ‘long our front, each one droppin’ be- 
hind his horse as he got in range. They could not ride 
round us, so they just circled back and forth, yellin’ all 
the while and shootin’ a ’casional arrer over our way, 
kinder threatenin’ like. I stood it for a good ten menets 
‘thout gittin’ a shot, then I got kinder hot in the collar, 
and so I began pumping lead into the horses, and soon 
had a half-dozen lying stretched out. They didn’t know 
what to make of this, and began to stampede outen range, 
an’ as the line broke I got in some good shots an’ fixed 
three or four. Then they powwowed some more, and 
ag’in they came, same as before; but not a shot did I 
fire ‘cept once in a while, when a ho’se blundered and 
exposed his rider. All this time the tenderfoot was 
groaning and begging me to run, ’til I threatened to 
shoot him, then he quieted down some. I knowed that 
if I could keep.them off ’til dark we was safe, ’cause an 
Injun don’t fight at night. 





“"Long “bout four ‘clock I got in a shot, but the 
pony whirled just as I pulled trigger and caught the bul- 
let in its shoulder, an’ maddened with pain it tore away 
and made a bee line for where I was lyin’, and run up 
to "bout twenty steps, then whirled. I was ready, and 
at crack of my gun Mr. Injun jest drops, and the pony 
goes back ’thout its rider. Now an Injun will risk his 
life to save a dead compadre from bein’ scalped, and I 
knowed fun was goin’ to break loose in them neck of the 
woods: and sure ’nough they raised a yell and started 
straight for the dead one, and I was busy, too, just "bout 
then with pretty good targets, till it got to rain arrers too 
thick; then I dodged behind the hill and lay low for a 
minit, and when I looked up they was going like the 
devil. and some horses had two—a good un‘and a bad un 
—and then I happened to glance at the hill in front of 
me, and it looked like a big pin cushion. Them reds 
hated to lose my scalp, and “bout an hour by sun they 
tried me ag’in; but I patted two of them and they con- 
cluded they had *bout enough, so they drew off, and as 
the sun went down I could see them "bout a mile off. 
As soon as ’twas dark we mounted and set out for camp 
and rode like blazes, though I had to hold the boy on 
his horse the last five miles, and he died next day— 
scared to death, I say. 

“So now if I can lick twenty-five of the varmints, this 
here crowd is good for a hundred,” and he closed up 
like a clam. I. J. Busx. 

Texas. 
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Newly Described Mammals. 


In Volume XV. of the, Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
the Biological Survey, describes several: new mammals 
from Mexico, and a new bobcat from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This last, Lynx uinta, is of larger size and more 
northern distribution than is Lynx baileyi, which is a 
common species in Arizona, New Mexico and the south- 
ern parts of Colorado. The type specimen, which was 
not fat, weighed 31 pounds. 

The collections of the U. S. Biological Survey contain 
kit foxes from Alberta to Colorado on the plains, and 
long-eared foxes from. the desert of New Mexico, and 
thence westerly to the interior of California. Dr. Mer- 
riam’s studies of these specimens show that the Canadian 
kit fox differs subspecifically from its more southern 
relative, and he has named it Vulpes velox hebes. It 
appears that the New Mexican long-eared fox is a 
strongly marked subspecies here described as Vulpes mac- 
rotis neomexicanus. The long-eared fox of the San 
Joaquin Valley of California is a new species that Dr. 
Merriam calls Vulpes muticus, 

In the material collected last summer among the high 
Sierras of California are two new shrews. 

Most interesting of all these new mammals to sports- 
men are two new bears from the Alaska Peninsula. These 
are from the material collected by James H. Kidder, of 
Boston, and his friend, Robert P. Blake; secured in 
June, 1901, at Chinitna Bay, a little south of Mt. Iliamnia, 
on the west shore of Cook Inlet. At this point, these 
gentlemen killed one black bear and ten large brown 
bears, the skulls and skins of which were sent to Dr. 
Merriam for examination. One of the brown bears was a 
cub. On receiving them, Dr. Merriam arranged the adult 
brown bears in two series, according to the size of the 
teeth, placing four which he took to be males in one 
series, and five supposed to be females in the other. 
When the notes on the material were received, he was 
surprisd to learn that there was only one female bear in 
the lot, and that of the eight males, four had large 
teeth and four small. The skins.showed no marked differ- 
ences. 

After careful study, Dr. Merriam feels obliged to con- 
clude that there are two distinct species of large brown 
bears inhabiting the same area on the Alaska Peninsula, 
and he describes the smaller of the two as a distinct 
species, naming it Ursus kidderi, after Mr. Kidder, who 
brought back the material—the first series of skins and 
skulls accompanied by reliable data of the Alaskan brown 
bears—and who has generously presented the type speci- 
men to the Biological Survey collection. This species is 
larger than the Alaska grizzly, but decidedly smaller than 
the Kadiak bear or Dall’s bear. 

The large Alaska Peninsula bear proves to be a new 
subspecies of Dall’s bear, very much larger than the 
common form, and about the size of the Kadiak hear, 
which the describer calls Ursus dalli gyas. 


N. Y. Zoological Society’s Musk-Ox. 


Hon. W. C. WHuiTNEY’s interest in game animals is 
very well known, as is also his willingness to forward 
good works of whatever nature. This combination has 
proved a very fortunate one for the New York Zoological 
Society, since Mr. Whitney has just purchased and pre- 
sented to the Society the little musk-ox which has at- 
tracted so much attention since it first reached these 
shores nearly six months ago. 

The story of the capture of the musk-ox was told in 
ForEST AND STREAM of Feb, 22 last. Since then the ani- 
mal has been on exhibition in New York, and at the 
close of the Sportsmen’s Show here, one of the owners, 
Julius Friesser, of Chicago, approached the management 
of the Zoological Park, and put a price on the animal. 
This price Mr. Whitney at once paid, and turned the 
musk-ox over to the Society, of which he is one of the 
Board of Managers. 

The musk-ox is by all odds the rarest animal now pos- 
sessed by the Zoological Society, which is to be greatly 
congratulated on its ownership of the animal. No doubt 
it will be guarded with the greatest care, .but it is ob- 
vious that its greatest danger during the summer will 
be not the heat—however much that may oppress it 
but the food which it is likely to feed on. 

The musk-ox arrived at the park last Thursday, and 
has been turned out in one of the inclosures on Moun- 
tain Sheep Hill, where are confined several species of 
wild sheep and goats. The location is an excellent one, 
and great hopes are entertained that the animal will do 
well. 

As already said, this is the first living musk-ox ever 
exhibited in the United States, and there are only two 
others in the world shown in zoological gardens. 


A Rail at Sea. P 


S. S. Mexico, Havana, Cuba, March 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: While on my last trip up to New York, I 
caught aboard this ship sixty-five miles southeast of Cape 
Lookout, a sora—more frequently called the ‘Virginia 
rail.” 1 brought him to New York and shipped him 
home to Virginia. ‘The bird was very fat and in perfect 
condition, but only seemed to be a little tired from his 
long journey. As this bird generally appears in Virginia 
in Sepfember, and leaves on the first sign of frost, I 
should like to know how to account for his being in that 
neighborhood at that.time of the year. 

A. M. Scott, Purser. 

[The occurrence is an interesting one, but has not our 
correspondent confused two birds? The sora, or Carolina 
rail, has a short bill and the under part of its body is 
of a bluish or yellowish cast, according to sex and age. 
The Virginia rail, a bird of about the same size, has a 
long bill, and its under plumage is reddish in cast. 

We take it that the bird had started on its northward 
migration and was working its way toward its summer 
home. It must be remembered that it has long been 
spring and warm weather in the Carolinas.] 





Otter in Great South Bay. 


On Saturday, March 22,.Mr. E. Childs, of New York, 
killed an otter in the Great South Bay, a very unusual 
occurrence. Mr. Childs was rigged out at a place called 
the Hospital, just west of Smith’s Point and opposite 
Carman’s River, with J. W. Rowe, of Centre Moriches, 
L. I. The otter was seen among the decoys, and was 
killed with a charge of No. 5 shot. Mr. Childs believes 
that he came from Carman’s River, for it is said that 
years ago otters inhabited that stream. The animal is 
said to have been from 3% to 4 feet long. 

Of course, the presence of one otter presupposes that 
of others, though equally, of course, otters make lotig 
journeys by land or by water. The o¢currente is an iri- 
teresting one, and we should be glad to hear other fe- 
ports from Long Island about the otter. 





Partridges Dying from Lead Poisoning, 


DurING the past shooting season a friend tells me that 
he lost a great number of his partridges, which died from 
eating shot. He found, on opening them, that their giz- 
zards were full of shot pellets that the birds had picked 
up as they fed. Supposing these birds to have been feed- 
ing, Say, on a rabbit warren after two days’ shooting 
there, it does not seem unlikely that some of the § cwt. 
of shot fired by the eight guns would be picked up by 
partridges.—Harotp Mater. [There is nothing improb- 
able in the suggestion, for a similar thing has been several 
times reported in the case of pheasants. The birds pick 
up the shot pellets in mistake for seeds, and get lead 
poisoning which results in paralysis.]—London Field. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
ci 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Strzaq. 


California Letter. 


A VERY warm fall, general fusilade along the coast, and 
perhaps continuous drought, all had deterrent influence 
upon duck migration, so the hope of plenty aroused early 
in the season has not been fully sustained. Report 
comes from many points in Southern California that 
quail have been more abundant the past winter than for 
years, especially where warden or club prosecuted in- 
fraction of the law during close season, which persuades 
the observer to be quite sanguine about this variety of 
game, decidedly the finest in our State, being restored to 
its previous haunts. Rough water and extremely high 











‘tides, coupled with severe cold in February, put a quietus 


on the perch fishing to be had at a few coast points 
earlier in the winter. 

This section has at last awakened to the need of pre- 
serving its game, and hereaiter a local club will see that 
no illegal hunting occurs. President H. T. Payne, of 
the California Fish and Game Protective Association, 
and special agent of the State Board of Fish Commission- 
ers, while making a recent tour through these parts, 
organized at Ventura, through the aid of local sportsmen, 
a protective club with Dr. H. M. Staire as its president. 
Santa Barbara county, immediately north of Ventura, 
has had such a society for a number of years, and through 
reward or other means the way of the transgressor be- 
came a path of punishment, until now at the remotest 
point of its mountains, though a guest be unlikely to 
break any law, the host will warn him not to kill game 
out of season if there is to be no hard feeling or unfor- 
tunate consequences. This is a wholesome sentiment, 
especially for the creatures to be protected. 

A meeting was held at Los Angeles, Feb. 13, by the 
Los Angeles County Association, which has nearly three 
hundred members on its roll, and aims to secure at least 
a thousand in the immediate future. President H. 
T. Payne, of the State Protective Association, made an 
address, in which he stated that the game in this county 
was worth $500,000 a year to it, that one wealthy sports- 
man had spent as much as $20,000 since coming here a 
few years ago, and advised the citizens to look after such 
a profiiable source of revenue. This appeared a unique 
view. President H. W. Kellar, of the State Fish Com- 
mission, also made a few remarks. J. J. Chapman, 
county game warden, reported sixteen arrests and $400 
in fines as the result of his work for one year. The club 
has applied to the General Land Office at Washington, 
through the local head forester, to have the San Gabriel 
reservation made a game preserve. 

The game protective associations throughout the State, 
so far as I can judge, appear to favor legislation which 
shall make of the wild tracts set aside for forest reserva- 
tions, preserves for restoring to the State its legitimate 
fauna or otherwise adding to it natural life; and the 
forest rangers, to whom the careless hunter and his fire 
must be a never ending threat, almost without exception 
regard as wise any move that may lessen this danger to 
the mountain. Campers who are not hunters stay at one 
place long enough to be identified, and therefore show 
more precaution about putting out fires. Game would 
prosper if hunters were restricted. Last season Zaca 
range was visited by large parties who virtually made 
drive hunts, which resulted in extérminating the deer. 

The island cf Santa Catalina, which has been the in- 
centive for.more rumors than any other California resort, 
lately the scene of great perturbation because the Berk- 
ley scientists declared it would sink in time, likely within 
five hundred thousand years, now comes into notice with 
a goat story. One of the Riverside hotels wanted four 
wild goats, and guide Joe Adargo, of the island, to 
secure really fine specimens, camped out near Eagle’s 
Nest for a week with his fastest ponies, that he might 
catch a herd far enough from cover for him to use a 
rope. Three victims were dead easy, but the fourth cap- 
ture, a rare old grandfather with fleecy whiskers, clearly 
indisposed to permit any trifling, as soon as he felt the 
rope knocked Joe from the saddle, when the two had 
quite a pretty scrimmage. Man rising from the ground 
always would tempt a goat, so the guide went down re- 
peatedly. His lasso snapped at the first onset, and his 
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horse now had disappeared. There were no trees. 
Adargo pinioned his assailant by rolling on the fragment 
of rope until those dire horns could strike no more. 
From this it would seem the island goats may be legiti- 
mate game. : 

Just at present the local ethnologist, or other scientific 
sharp, must feel his imagination fired by the relics ,un- 
earthed every day from Burton mound, over at Santa 
Barbara, in digging a foundation for the immense Hotel 
Potter, as all sorts of ghastly finds are being disclosed, 
such as Indians with the bowl that fed and the murderous 
weapon, squaws, papooses, toys, utensils of many kinds 
—all with historic value. The hotel will have a museum 
in which to preserve whatever may be deemed suitable. 
Excavation has tapped a sulphur spring. The most 
valuable discovery has been a bar of silver, estimated to 
be worth three hundred dollars. 

A story that came to me a short while ago, in which 
the responsibility of ownership seemed involved, showed 
how many citizens in good repute, through no overt act 
or dereliction of duty, could become offenders against 
the game laws of their State. Paso Robles, a town of 
15,000 inhabitants, situated in San Luis Obispo county, 
was aroused from lethargy a short while ago by having 
its main thoroughfare become the scene of a lively deer 
chase in which nearly every dog about engaged. It 
should be remembered that the new State law holds a dog 
owner responsible if his dog be caught chasing out 
of season. The county game warden should make his 
arrests. Any town at all would have had several hun- 
dred dogs in the field. The deer disappeared. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court in this State, 
by which John A. Howard, of Visalia, Tulare county, 
must pay the penalty for fraud, should appear odd to the 
Eastern intelligence, for the defense in this instance had 
been that the accused had really shot thousands of squir- 
rels within the limits of his county, a feat which might 
have. made it hard for him elsewhere. But the Cali- 
fornia gray squirrel, a ground variety though so much 
like the Eastern tree squirrel, is about the worst pest 
with which the local rancher must contend, and Tulare 
offered a large bounty for tails. Reward so inspired 
Howard with zeal to do good that he wandered over into 
Alameda county, where pests were worse, and de- 
stroyed there many thousand of the Philistines, then re- 
turned home across the State only to be arrested for ob- 
taining money by false pretenses. Tulare was - par- 
simonious toward her sister county. 

The large pasture beyond our street, where an injured 
horse was shot a fortnight since, has now become a field 
of tragedy in which the twelve year Leather Stocking 
next door with a huge wolf trap plays thrilling part. As 
bands of coyotes had been singularly obstreperous all 
winter, immediately after the death of the horse our boy 
acquaintance set his dire scheme of trouble on its meat, 
hoping thereby to arrest a stealthy foot, and since that 
time we have attributed every night yell to the pinch of 
cold steel. A brindle bulldog had to be released on the 
second morning, and several mornings ago another 
vicious cur. The trapper has relented now, and would 
spring his source of annoyance, if possible, but he can- 
not approach it even within easy throwing distance. 
Nearly every resident here boasts of what I am told 
is dog, and many of the owners are women, so the strong 
men may yet have to go out and shoot the trap. Its 
owner will never be president now. 

Norpuorr, Cal. H. R. Sreicer. 





Camp-Fire Stories from Canadian 


Woods. 


VIll.—Deer Hunting on the Madawaska. 


UnrortuNATELY for our hunting plans, the stormy sea- 
son had set in with more than usual severity, blinding 
sleet, rain, mists and wind presented an endless variety 
of discomforts while tramping through the forests. We, 
however, made good use of every passable morning, and 
fell in with a fair share of luck. : 4 

Upon our arrival at the depot we found Jim Haskins, 
the most successful trapper and hunter in all this region, 
who proved to be an ideal nimrod, courteous and yet 
retiring, he allowed others to proclaim his successes in 
the chase, rather than boast of his own skill. His knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and the habits of wild animals, his 
skill in getting up to them, and his keenness of sight, was 
marvelous. No liquor or narcotic habit had ever im- 
paired his nerves, and his aim was deadly. He despised 
hounding deer to the water, looking upon it as sport 
only for boys and greenhorns, and insists that still- 
hunting is the only legitimate sport. 

Sitting on a watch on a lonely point, listening to the 
musical bay of the dogs bringing a deer to the water, is 
very inspiring when told around a comfortable camp- 
fire. But five or six hours’ lonely watch on a cold 
November day in a drizzling rain, or a driving storm of 
sleet and snow, calls for a large amount of zest, and the 
wind roaring around the hill tops and the splash of the 
cold waves on the shore, convey no poetic fancy to the 
mind of a shivering novice. 

The weather had been simply execrable; a whole week 
had passed and we had secured only three deer. One 
afternoon the weather showed signs of clearing up; we 
decided to change our plan of operations. Accordingly, 
on the following morning, by the gray dawn, five of us 
started out in the direction of Victoria Lake, taking a 
couple of dogs to use in case a deer should be wounded 
and was getting away.- We proposed to hunt in the 

llies lying between the mountains to the north. of the 
eduwede, and running in the direction of the Macaulay, 
swhere we knew deer to be plentiful. Our idea was to 
approach a certain locality from different directions, some 
of us thus driving the game toward the others. 

In the early morning, after an hour or so of. brisk 
walking, the quick eye of Haskins detected game. Stop- 
ping and pointing up the mountain side, he exclaimed, 
“See that buck!” Now, to the unpracticed eye a deer 
in the woods at the distance of 300 yards or so is not 
so easily “picked up.” We all desired N. to take a 
chance shot, but he looked for the deer in vain. After a 
little parley it was decided that R. (the farm foreman) 
should try a shot with his Winchester, .40-82, “sporting 
cannon.” Raising his sights, R. took a knee rest and fired. 





An exclamation from one of the party intimated that 
the deer had fallen, while I contended that he had bounded 
off toward the “brule” below. Spreading ourselves across 
the glen, which widened out from above the spot where 
the deer stood, Haskins circled around so as to drive 
him toward us. When he got to the “brule” he heard 
a deer whistle, but could not get a shot. He found no 
traces of blood, and started for the place where the buck 
had been standing, when out from the thickets dashed a 
large doe. He took a quick shot as she galloped over 
the mountain, but only succeeded in breaking her foreleg, 
but could find no traces of R.’s deer. R. by this time 
was getting a little disgusted, and coming toward me said, 
“T’ll bet that deer lies just where I shot him. I pulled 
carefully for his shoulder; the buck you saw was another 
deer. See here where they have been fighting this 
morning.” 

For yards around the snow had been cut up with tracks, 
had been packed_in places where one had the other down; 
logs had been rolled over, sticks knocked about and 
every evidenee existed of a pitched battle recently had 
between these monarchs of the forest. R. started for the 
spot and found his deer where anticipated. Calling 
Haskins to assist him, they brought down the deer trail- 
ing over the snow. He was a fine one, with large antlers. 
Hanging him up by the roadside, we left Haskins to care 
for him, while the rest of us looked after the wounded 
doe. C. was to let go the dogs. His own spaniel had 
followed unbidden—a good partridge dog, but small dogs 
are generally a nuisance in a deer hunt, for they are 
always just at the place you do not want them. 

Three of us were to station ourselves on different run- 
ways leading toward the river, which was close by. We 
had scarcely reached our places when C.’s whistle warned 
us that the dogs had started. So soon as they reached 
the track of the wounded doe, a blast of bugle notes 
rang out, loud and clear, upon the frosty morning air. 
As they ran over the mountain side, covered with snow 
and glistening in the morning sun, their rising chorus 
was echoed from hill and mountain top for miles around. 

A deer with a broken foreleg will run as fast as with 
the leg uninjured, but so soon as the opportunity occurs 
will lie down to rest, and upon this we counted. The 
dogs soon came upon her, and circling back she came 
down the runway upon which I was stationed. I could 
hear the jump and was bracing myself for the supreme 
moment, when to my chagrin C.’s spaniel ran out yelping 
and turned the deer before I could get a shot. R., who 
had wandered too far up the mountain side, was return- 
ing, and seeing the deer making down the roadway, com- 
menced firing as he ran after it. Presently the sound 
of shots from the same locality warned me that the deer 
had taken to the river. I struck out over logs and 
brambles and reached the river completely blown. There 
was the deer swimming near the opposite side with two 
dogs a score or so yards behind, all in the form of an 
inverted letter V, while on a point above stood R. empty- 
ing the magazine of his gun as fast as possible. I joined 
in the fusilade, and as the deer was rising the opposite 
bank managed to hit it in the neck. It had been severely 
wounded by R. Once out of the water the dogs soon 
came up, and she made down the river. The rule is to 
“shoot as long as you can see a hair,” but the dogs were 
so close up I dare not risk a shot here, but I finally suc- 
ceeded in striking an object directly in front of her, 
which caused her to hesitate for a moment, and the fore- 
most dog seized her by the hind leg. Instead of attempt- 
ing to fight the dogs, she made a dash for the river. N., 
who by this time had found his way to the bank just 
opposite, instead of waiting until she swam up to him, 
commenced blazing away. The deer turned down stream 
and reached an island which had formerly been part of an 
old beaver meadow. R. had now got down opposite the 
island and could only see the tips of the ears as she lay 
in the tall grass. After a couple of shots a welcome shout 
announced the hunt was over. 

The island was separated from the main land by a 
narrow channel of about thirty yards, and which was 
frozen over. Our bark canoe was away up the river, and 
we were at a loss how to get our deer. C., who was the 
lightweight of the party, testing the strength of the ice 
with a hatchet, managed to cross on all fours, while R. 
followed him. In the meantime, Haskins having come 
down to the high bank of the river to look over matters, 
called out, “Look sharp; that deer is alive and going to 
jump.” The doe made good his words, and started for 
the shore. As she jumped upon the ice she fell, broke 
through and commenced breaking her way, her forelegs 
beating time like a tatoo, C.’s spaniel now had the 
temerity to jump upon her back. She shook him off, en- 
deavoring to strike him. I warned C. to call his d 
off, but too late. On the spaniel returning to the attac 
she made more certain of her aim, and the little dog went 
under, never to rise again. N., who had the only gun 
present, commenced to shoot at the jumping deer, and 
finished her at the second or third shot. After consider- 
able difficulty we got our deer to the shore and found 
that no less than nine shots had taken effect and only 
the tenth, through the head, had stopped her. It is a 
question, under the circumstances, whether this was 
creditable to experienced hunters and generally good 
shots, but then, it had been a running fight all though. 
We spoiled our venison. However, we got the deer, and 
in this we were lucky, for, in nine cases out of ten, in a 
“racket” of this kind, the deer gets clear away. 

_ By early afternoon we had two more deer hanging up 
in the woods, and we returned to the depot well satisfied 
with our day’s sport. 

On the following morning four of us set out for a 
chain of small lakes north of the Madawaska, and néar 
Victoria Lake, called the Little Blue Sea. 

Mr. M., the agent, came upon six wolves devouring the 
carcass of a buck recently killed, of which nothing re- 
mained but the head and shoulders, the meat of which 
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was still warm. By the marks upon the snow the struggle - 


had continued for about half a mile before they fi 

ot him down. He had been an old eatrierck. of the 
orest, and his head now adorns the walls of my library 
as acne of my mg BE 4 . 

e wolves are very tuctive throughou 

forests, and hundreds of deer are slaughtered a dee 
annually. The wildcat, that most voracious of all animals 
destroys both fawns and partridge, the latter when they 
bury themselves in the snow. The foxes also destroy 


fawns, and are particularly destructive to partridge. It 
is to be hoped that the increased bounty offered the 
Government and the stringency of the game laws will 
turn hunters’ attention to these pests of the forests. 

We secured only one deer this morning, when it came 
on to rain, and we returned to the depot. This finished 
our,hunt upon the Madawaska. 

N. and myself returned homeward with eight deer 
and a goodly number of partridge and red lake trout to 
giadden the hearts of our respective friends, who had, by 
former experience, good reason to expect that our liber- 
ality would be -in proportion to our success. 

, E. B. Fratecx. 


The Hunting Rifle. 


Scorcn Laxe, New Brunswick, March 25.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: In Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 1 Mr. 
Frederic Irland, in his article, “Hunting With Henry 
Braithwaite, has started a controversy on hunting rifles 
for big game, that with your permission I would like to 
take part in, and I think I can show, and, if necessary, 
prove, that the small-bore can and does, when in good 
hands, make as clean kills on moose as the big bores with 
their larger, but slow, bullets. 

I have a great respect for Mr. Irland, and I assure you 
we are not going to quarrel about any rifle. I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting him, and that is my loss, not 
his, though I have tried to several times, and I am sure 
we will yet. 

I agree with Mr. Irland that the .30-30 is not an ideal 
moose gun; the charges of powder and bullet are too 
light, but it is all right for deer or caribou, and has killed . 
many very large moose, but there were other large ones 
it failed on that the .30-40 would have downed. 

There are very few men that have had a better chance 
to see the effects of different hunting rifles on big game— 
moose and caribou—than I have had in the last four 
years, and I consider the .30-40 the best American-made 
rifle on the market to-day. I don’t say it is the best rifle 
than can be made, or the best rifle that has been made, 
for I believe there is a Blake rifle made—.40-60—with 
about the velocity of the .30-40, that ought to be a terror 
on moose, but I can’t find it on the market. The Mauser 
and Mannlicher have about the same effect on moose as 
the .30-40. They seem to have a little more power. 

My experience with the .30-40 began in September, 
1898. A sportsman brought one to my camp at Nictaux 
Lake. He killed a caribou with it at about 250 yards 
with one shot; it was well hit and dropped at once. 
In 1899 there were two .30-40’s at my camps; they killed 
three moose and one caribou; one of the moose and the 
caribou dropped in their tracks the first shot; each of 
the other two moose were hit with one shot and staggered 
about ten yards, and fell dead. In 1900 we had several 
.30-40 rifles at our camps, a Mannlicher and some 
Savage rifles. The .30-40’s and Mannlicher killed all they 
hit clean—six moose, I believe, and several caribou. Near- 
ly all dropped at the first shot; none went over twenty 
yards after they were hit. One moose, which I shot 
myself at about 200 yards, dropped in his tracks the first 
shot; he was hit high in the shoulder; the bullet went 
through the shoulder blade and broke his spine. I killed 
a caribou and two large bears, not in traps, on the same 
trip; all fell in their tracks at first shot. I used a .30-40 
with soft-nosed bullets. In 1901 six moose were killed at 
my camps with the .30-40, all that were hit with that 
gun, and none of them went 20 yards after they were 
hit by the first bullet. 

Now these are a few facts that I am prepared to prove. 
Some of these animals I shot myself, most of them I saw 
shot, and nearly all I examined and helped skin. I also 
see game killed by the .45-00, 45.70, .38-55, .30-30 and 
Savage, and I find that an animal hit by a bullet from 
the .30-40 or Mannlicher, if hit in the same place, will 
go down quicker than when hit by a bullet from any of 
the other rifles mentioned. 

Mr. Irland in closing his article in Forest AND STREAM 
of Feb. 1, speaks about a moose that a sportsman who 
was with me last fall lost. I will explain how this hap- 
pened. The gentleman was Mr. J. W. Y. Smith, of 
Moncton, N. B., and he writes about it in Forest AND 
StreaM of March 1. Mr. Smith was at my camps, but I 
was not with him personally. When we made arrange- 
ments for him to come I wrote to. him, as I do to all 
sportsmen coming to my camps, that if he did not have 
a good powerful rifle he had better get a .30-40; his an- 
swer was that he asked leave to differ with me, that he 
thought there were other as good rifles as the .30-40. He 
came in the woods with a half-magazine .30-30. He ex- 
plains the rest. That was not the first moose that got 
up after being knocked down with a .30-30 that I have 
seen. Had he been using a .30-40 the results would no 
doubt have been different. Yet it is the man behind 
the gun after all. You must hit them about right if you 
want to kill them quick. 

If we settle down to solid facts, what does this big 
bore vs. small bore amount to? There are big-bore 
cranks, among whom are Mr. Irland and Uncle Henry; 
there are small-bore cranks—I am one of them, and I 
know of many others. Can the big-bore men show a 
cleaner score for their favorite than I have shown for 
the .30-40, and prove it? I like the smokeless rifle. I’ 
can see where the bullet hits. When the fur flies from 
an old bull’s ribs at the crack of the .30-40, I say “He is 
our meat,” and it proves to be a fact. Some men claim 
the .45-70 or the .45-90 to be the ideal moose gun, and 
they have killed many moose. So has the .30-30, but it 
is not the best. Uncle Henry’s .577 is much better than 
the .45, but it is not on the market. and I don’t think it 
would be a favorite if it was. The big-game hunter 
wants more than one shot before he has to stop and load. 

I had the pleasure of using, and seeing used, last 
season, a rifle that I think for power will not be far be- 
hind the best of them. It is owned by Mr. A. Weed, of 
Providence, R. I.; is a .38-72, with special nickel steel 
barrel, and Mr’ Weed Joads the cartridges himself with 
52% grains of the same powder used in the .30-40. and a 
275-grain bullet, metal-patched and soft-nosed. With it 
he killed his big bull moose, which at the first shot 
dropped.in its tracks; also a caribou and deer, and when 


* he left my camp he left the rifle for me to use on game. 


I also used it at target and found it had a much flatter 
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ed than the .30-40 at 300 yards, and a rifle that 
-will drive a bullet through a five-eighth steel plate has 
some striking power. The recoil is about like a 12-gauge 
shotgun with 3% drams of smokeless powder. That is 


what I call an ideal moose gun, but it si not on the - 


market. 

There are many good big-game guns on the market, 
but none so good but that there might be better, and 
there will be better. All the manufacturers want to 
know is, that there will be a demand for a certain kind 
of rifle, and we get it. We have been made to believe 
that the bore eoeld not be above .30 and retain the high 
velocity. I believe from my experience with Mr. Weed’s 
rifle that the bore might be .40, with a bullet of 300 grains 
and yet have a velocity of 2,000 feet or more. That is 
what I have heard the Blake rifle is, but I can’t seem to 
get one of them. 

The requirements of the hunting rifle for moose are: 
Fair accuracy, high velocity, 2,000 feet or more at muzzle; 
fairly light weight, under 9 pounds; a repeater, with 
terrible striking power, and a bullet of about 300 grains, 
tempered so it will mushroom nicely without flying to 
pieces. A moose struck with such a bullet, and place 
where the bullet could use its power, must come down. 

I think I hear the big-bore men say, if the .30-40, or 
Mannlicher, is as good as you say it is, why do you want 
any better? I will answer by chicos another. If the .45 
is so much better than the .30, why do they need Uncle 
Henry's .577? 

Mr. Irland in Forest AND StrEAM of Feb. 15, asks if 
any man can show a straight score of a dozen moose 
and none lost. Mine exceeds that number. I have not 
killed them all myself; the small-bore has not been on the 
market long enough for that, but I have seen sportsmen 
that have been with me do it, and they are not all as good 
shots as Mr. Irland, either. I am not much of a shot 
myself, but any place where an ordinary shot can get a 
moose with a .45 I will get him with a .30-40, and get him 
quicker than the .45 can. The amount of mixing that one 
of these high-velocity bullets with a soft nose can do 
inside a moose is something wonderful, and would hardly 
be believed by any one who never saw it. 

But there are other requirements beside a rifle to get a 
moose. First, the sportsman must go to where the moose 
is, then he must find him, and after that he must hit him, 
for his chances of getting him will be much better if he 
is well hit by a despised .30-30, than they would be if he 
was missed by Uncle Henry’s .577. 

There is another thing about moose shooting that cuts 
quite a figure, though I don’t see it mentioned. Very 
much of the shooting is done from a canoe, and if the 
cance fis a narrow and cranky bark or dug-out, or any 
other kind that is narrow or cranky, and there is some- 
times considerable excitement about the time a moose is 
being shot, it is hard to get the bullets where they will 
do most good; and a wounded moose is apt to be the 
result. In fact, J think a steady canoe with a steady 
hand at the paddle cuts as much figure as the rifle. 

No doubt the big-bore men will jump on me, but please 
do it easy. I am neither a writer nor a lawyer, to be 
capable of defending myself. What I have written are 
facts that have come under my observation, and I have 
reasons for all I say. 

I wish the Winchester people would give us the striking 
power of all their different arms in the table with the 
velocity and trajectory. I have seen it in some of the 
English catalogues. 

This article is too long now, so I had better stop right 
here, yet I could easily go on and prove that the small- 
bores are not all as bad as some writers would have you 
believe. I am not “stuck on” any particular gun, but I 
like all guns, some better than others. 

Apam Moore. 

Scorcr ‘awe, York Co., N. B. 





Maine Game Reports. 


Boston, March 29.—The arrest of Peter Fontaine 
by Game Warden Templeton last week was a good deai 
of a tragedy, so far as particulars have been obtained. 
Fontaine has been the cause of the slaughter of a great 
many moose and deer in close time, and the wardens had 
been ordered to capture him at all hazards. The war- 
rant charged the illegal killing of moose and beaver. 
Wardens Templeton and Houston struck the trail west 
of Baker Lake, and came to Fontaine’s camp about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. They waited till nearly dark, 
hoping that he would come out. Fontaine had repeatedly 
stated that he would shoot any game warden at sight 
who attempted to arrest him. As he did not come out, 
they decided to go boldly in and arrest him. Temple- 
ton states that he went in ahead. On entering the door, 
Fontaine jumped for his rifle and drew it in the attitude 
of firing, the muzzle not more than six feet from the 
warden’s body. Seeing that the aim was deadly, and 
knowing that there was no chance for parley, Temple- 
ton fired first, the bullet passing completely through the 
body of Fontaine, in the region of the heart, coming out 
near the shoulder blade. The wardens made the wounded 
man as comfortable as possible that night, and the next 
morning: he was taken to the nearest lumber camp. 
There a team was procured, and Warden Houston pro- 
ceeded with him to Canada and the nearest doctor. At 
this. writing Fontaine is alive, but with little or no chance 
of recovery. The wardens are satisfied that he would have 
shot them, if he could have. fired first. His rifle they 
picked up from the floor, fully loaded and cocked. Fon- 
taine had just returned from a trip to Canada, taking 
with him the hides of eleven moose that he had recently 
killed. Commissioner Carleton states that Fontaine had 
been the means of great illegal killing of game, and that 
the wardens had been trying to catch him for several 


years. 

Game wardens Frank Perkins, of Bradley, and D. A. 
Cummings, of Tloulton, are out of the woods from a 
snowshoe trip cuvering over 600 miles; the journey was 
made in the interest of game protection and for investiga- 
tion. They started from Patten. Aroostook county, Me., 
Jan. 24, and until they reached Fort Kent on the northern 

der, were on snowshoes continually. They. visited 
Sourdnahunk Lake and surrounding territory, ex- 
pues the headwater- cf -'~ Alleguash and St. John 
Maine; thence to the hc24waters of the Aroostook. 
and down the waters of the St. John, where they came 


to civilization. . Much of the time they passed the night 
in lumber camps, but when these could not be reached 
they built leantos of évergreen boughs, to break the wind, 
and with a roaring fire in front they slept on boughs laid 
on the snow. They investigated all the lumber camps for 
signs of illegal killing of moose and deer, but found al- 
most nothihg in that direction. In the Big Black River 
region they found plenty of signs where moose hide 
hunters had been at work, the hunters having evidently 
gone across the border with their booty, this country 
being right on the border line. Visiting 150 camps they 
report to the commissioners that they saw no signs of 
big game killed out of season. During the time that 
they were in the Sourdnahunk region they saw eight car- 
ibou, three of them at one time. Frequently they saw 
signs of caribou, and both wardens express the opinion 
that caribou are really coming back to Maine. Moose 
were found in good numbers at all points of the journey 
where they could reasonably be expected, while the num- 
ber of deer was something wonderful. | 

For many years a sportsman living in the suburbs of 
Boston has watched the spring migration of wild geese 
and ducks. Their northward flight over his locality has 
been carefully noted. Thursday, March 27, a south wind 
prevailed, setting in late in the afternoon. At sundown 
the geese began to pass, and their honking was heard 
continually till past midnight. Where such a number of 
birds were congregated, awaiting a favorable wind and 
other conditions, is a matter of conjecture with him, as 
it hardly seems possible that the long journey from the 
South had been made in one day. It was a reminder 
of the wild pigeon flights of the 50’s, and brings forward 
afresh the inquiry of Forest AND STREAM as to the 
probable distance game birds can and do fly continuously 
without resting. ‘ 

The very latest reports from Peter Fontaine, the alleged 
poacher, shot by. Game Warden Templeton, are to the 
effect that he is doing better than might be expected, and 
is very likely to live. SPECIAL. 





Peter Fontaine. 


iditor Forest and Stream: 

* notice in your issue of this week that the game war- 
dens of northern Maine have at last taken Peter Fontaine. 
I am sorry they had to shoot him, but glad they have him. 
Hope they will put him where he won't kill any more 
moose. <" 

During the fall of 1899 I spent several weeks on the 
headwaters of the St. Johns River moose hunting, and 
while there met Fontaine. It came about in this way: 
For a time my camp was on a dead water on the upper 
Southwest. I was sitting out in front of the camp one 
morning looking at some deer crossing the stream at the 
upper end of the dead water, when I noticed a man com- 
ing up from below in a small wooden canoe. I called 
my guide’s—Dave Haines—attention to him. As he came 
opposite the camp, Dave hailed him and asked him to 
come ashore, which he did. We went down to the river 
‘bank and had a talk with him. He did not tell us his 
name or what he was after. When he left, Dave and I 
decided he was Pete Fontaine. 

As it rained that forenoon, we did not go out, but 
remained in camp. About noon Fontaine came back, and 
we asked him to stop, as I wanted to have a talk with 
him and find out a good place to go for moose. He 
advised me to go to Baker Lake. Said there were big 
moose there; also told me he had a camp on the lake 
which I was welcome to use. While talking to him he 
told us his name, and much to my surprise called me 
by name and told me how long I had been in the woods, 
which showed that he kept himself advised as to who 
were around in the woods. ‘ 

From the accounts I had had of him, I supposed he 
was a rough dirty Frenchman, but found such was not 
the case. He looked about thirty-five years old, clean 
cut, well built and clean in appearance, wore a suit of 
home-made clothes. ; 

When he left us we followed him down the river. I 
noticed he kept looking behind him all the time, as if he 
was afraid some one was following him. We left him 
just above the mouth of the Little Southwest. He went 
on to Billy Jack Noble’s depot camp, a mile below, where 
he spent the night. ; 

A day or two after our meeting I went to Baker Stream 
and tried to get to the lake. but could not, as the water 
was too low. On the way down the stream I shot a big 
bull moose that carried an extremely fine head of antlers 
—one of the most perfect sets I ever saw. 

If Pete Fontaine had not advised me to go to the 
Baker, I would not have got the moose. Poor Pete, I 
am sorry for him, but glad to know his moose-killing will 
be stopped. W. W. Kine. 

Norro.k, Va , March 28. 


Massachusetts Quail. 


WaAkeFELD, Mass., March 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I recently made inquiries from some of my 
sportsmen friends how the quail wintered, and_ inclose 
you extracts from their letters to me. The reply from 
Topsfield is: “I think the quail are all right. There 
have been two flocks within a half-mile of home all win- 
ter. I see them often. I have seen the tracks of one of the 
flocks since the February blizzard, and there were seven- 
teen in it. I have counted them several times this winter, 
and they are all alive. A man from West Boxford tells 
me the quail have all wintered fine, so I think the pros- 
pect good for next season.” 3 

The Danvers friend says: “Everybody I have talked 
with says that there are many quail left over. I do 
not think the blizzard hurt them any, as it takes a deep 
snow with a thick crust to kill them, and that is some- 
— we have not had this winter if memroy serves me 
right.” 

The Reading man writes: “There have been two flocks 
of quail in my fields all winter, and Uncle Fred has fed 
them well. so they are alive and all right.” 

From West Peabody: “Saw six quail a week after the 
blizzard; think others are O. K.” 

This information I can vouch for as correct. These 
towns are from twelve ta twenty-five miles north of 
Boston. Jonn W. Raserrr. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. ‘i 
New Game[Land ta" O14 Mexico. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 27—Mr. F. M. Stephenson, of 
Menominee, Mich., holder of large lumber interests in 
different parts of the country, owner of coffee plantations, 
etc., in old Mexico, and eke a sportsman of renown and 
prowess, as well as of general reputation, starts this week 
in company with a couple of Chicago friends for an ex- 
tended and interesting trip in Old Seen. Mr. Stephen- 
son, in conjunction with other capitalists, is looking into 
a large and valuable tract of timber land in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, west of Chihuahua. What his eventual 
plans there may be is not yet fully determined, but 
whether he buys pine lands or not, he certainly is goin 
hunting. As witnessing his general strenuousness 0 
habit, it may be stated that Mr. Stephenson has only 
been back from Mexico about three weeks. In that time 
he has taken. an architect up to the Coleman Club, of 
Wisconsin (the old Gaylord Club), of which he is presi- 
dent, has placed an order for the erection of a beauti- 
ful club house, has gone to New York and arranged for 
the building of about 100 miles of railroad in Mexico, 
has telegraphed to Colorado and secured the famous 
Colorado guide, Joe Goff, and his entire pack of bear 
dogs—the same which President Roosevelt had in his 
recent lion hunt in Colorado—has attended to a lot of 
details regarding outfitting here in Chicago, and will 
presently be speeding away toward the sunny Southwest, 
bound for what is one of the most interesting sporting 
expeditions of which one has received information for 
some moons. 

It is not altogether an experimental trip upon which 
this hardy Wisconsin young man is entering. He has 
been in the Sierra Madres before, and last year he and 
his party killed two grizzly bears, one cinnamon bear, a 
great number of deer and wild turkeys, and also a moun- 
tain lion or so. There are many lions in that country, 
and when Joe Goff gets down there with his bear dogs 
things will surely move a-plenty. 

There are no bear dogs anywhere near the Sierra 
Madres, and, in fact, there is not anything else near 
them except a lot of cattle on the plains this side of 
there, and a few apathetic Greasers or an occasional en- 
terprising Yaqui Indian, the letter actuated by the sole 
purpose in life of potting as many of the aforesaid 
Greasers as he may be able. Mr. Stephenson’s guide last 
year was a sawed-off Yaqui Indian chieftain by the name 
of Ernestachio. Mr. Stephenson was doing some good 
work with the .30-30, and Ernestachio sighed with envy 
as he noticed the powers of the little gun. “Had I had 
that rifle, sefior,” said he, “I might have killed fifty more 
Mexicans than I have in my life. It is sad that one must 
thus think of chances he has lost. Truly the Americanos 
are great people!” 

The Yaquis are fair guides and good hunters. The 
Mexicans know nothing of the mountains, and are con- 
tinually afraid of venturing into them. They get lost on 
the slightest provocation, and are in general not much 
good as hunting companions. They have some license 
for being afraid of the Yaquis. In the recent little war in 
that country fifty-three Yaqui Indians killed over 400 
Mexicans (this at Santo Tomaso, if memory serves). 
Mr. Stephenson said he had no kick whatever on Ern- 
estachio, except that he was afraid all the time that he 
would get trail of a Mexican, and prefer to hunt the 
latter rather than the grizzly bear or the mountain lion. 

As to the grizzlies, they seem to be pretty much the 
same brand of critter we used to have in New Mexico, 
scme hundreds of miles northeast of the Sierra Madres. 
Mr. Stephenson says the skins of the grizzlies killed by 
his party measured over seven feet, and the cinnamon 
was also a good chunk of a bear. He speaks with the 
greatest enthusiasm over the wild turkeys of that coun- 
try, which he says are numerous and very beautiful. They 
usually kill them with rifles, and are taking some solid 
jacketed bullets with them on this trip for the purpose 
of shooting turkeys, the soft-nosed blowing the bird quite 
to pieces when struck fairly. To my own surprise, I 
learned that gray wolves are very abundant in the Sierra 
Madres or the foothills thereof, and coyotes are so numer- 
ous as to attract very little attention. This I infer to be 
near the presence of big cattle ranches. There is one 
good ranch in the State of Chihuahua, that of an old-time 
cattle king, which the past spring branded 54.000 calves. 
This would indicate a herd of something like 300,000 
head. The pasture ground for these cattle, all under 
one ownership and all in one tract, is more than 6,000,000 
acres in extent. There is another big ranch owned by a 
California estate which has a million acres in one body 
of land, and on this ranch there are 50,000 or 60.000 head 
of stock. It would seem they do things on rather a big 
scale, after all, in the sleepy land of Mexico.» We may 
be sure that the hunt of these enterprising Northerners 
will also be on a big scale, and there is every likelihood 
that they will meet success in their new hunting ground. 

The Sierra Madres we heard of continually at the time 
I lived in New Mexico, twenty years ago. They were 
then the stamping ground of the Apaches, and not very 
much visited by white hunters or prospectors, though 
we always heard that they were full of game. We used 
to hear there of the “tigres,” or “spotted lions,” mean- 
ing, no doubt, the jaguar, as being fairly abundant in 
that country. Now and again skins of these. animals 
would come up across the line, rarely in very good con- 
dition, as is invariably the case in a Mexican country, but 
showing an animal of very considerable size. It is pos- 
sible that in some parts of the Sierra Madres, Joe Goff’s 
famous bear dogs may run across an animal very different 
and very much worse than the tawny, long-tailed cats of 
Colorado. I did not hear Mr. Stephenson mention this 
animal, and, in fact, did not think to ask him about it. 

There are big-horn sheep in the Sierra Madres near 
the Sonora line. There are turkeys, as above men- 
tioned, in good numbers, and very many deer. The lat- 
ter, although smaller than our Northern deer, make ex- 
cellent venison, and offer decidedly good sport. Last 
of all, and perhaps most wonderful of all, comes the 

rt vouched for by Mr. John R. Davis, of Neenah, 

is., that the streams of that district contain the genuine 
speckled brook trout, as well as the mountain trout, the 
so-called brook trout showing the same spots and the 
same peculiarities of the Eastern fish. One would be dis- 
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.posed to believe there is some mistake about this, and it 


would be very interesting to have verification or refuta- 
tion of the report, which no doubt Mr. Stephenson will 
bring out with him. He is a skilled trout fisherman, as 
well as a good field shot and an ardent big-game hunter. 
The best trout fishing is toward the headwaters of the 
Yaqui River, and in the Nuerchic River. The so-called 
brook trout were, as I learned, found only in the Yaqui, 
far up toward its source. 

Joe Goff takes fourteen dogs with him from Colorado. 
That is about ten or twelve more than he will bring back 
with him, although it would be too bad if he lost some of 
his best fighters in that far-away land. The dogs will be 
apt to get lost, and whether they are lost or not, they will 
find some difficulty in handling their game in a country 
new to them, and where they do not know the way back 
home. Bear sign was last year very abundant in the 
district which Mr. Stephenson is going to visit, and he 
cheerfully expects that he and his friends will account 
for a grizzly or so apiece. Some of those “platados,” as 
we used to call them, are scrappers, too. It is very lucky 
to be born six feet two, and with a large golden shovel 
attached to one’s person on his natal day; these being a 
few of the attributes of Mr. Stephenson, though by no 
means his most important claim to being called a good 
sportsmen and a good fellow. Luck go with him! 


“With the Mallard Drake.” 


Occasionally in the vast amount of chaff which appears 
in the columns of the daily press there shows a kernel of 
genuine worth. There is no disparagement intended in 
regard to the vast and even performance of the essential 
journalism of the day, wherein material things and not 
things. artistic must prevail; only one may feel pleasure 
at the pearl found unexpectedly ensconced in the prosaic 
oyster. Here is a little pearl, a poem, done by a young 
woman. It appeared in 1890 in one of the daily papers 
of Chicago (the Record, I believe), the writer being 
Agnes E. Mitchell, of Chicago. A friend, who is a sports- 
man, rescued it years ago, saved it, and brings it to the 
Forest AND STREAM in the hope that/ it may be sent 
further on its mission of appeal to yet other sportsmen. 
It reads as below: 


Oh, for a day in the white wind’s cheek! 
To share the mallard’s stroke of power, 
The electric spark in the tip of his beak, 
And flying a hundred miles an hour! 
With his throbbing pulse the air to beat— 
The swift wild duck; the beautiful thing! 
The strength of the sun in his yellow feet, 
The purple of night asleep on his breast, 
The green of a thousand Junes on his crest, 
The band of the heavens across his wind! 


To alight and drink in the frothing rings 
That circle away to the greening gap; 
To stop for the noonday feast of kings— 
The crimson seeds in the marsh’s lap; 
To forget where the city’s white flags burn, 
And know but the deep air’s quivering thrills; 
The mystery of his flight to learn, 
To follow the way the wild duck takes, 
To the twilight of the grassy lakes, 
To the glory of the Yukon hills. 


To rest where the old gray sea towers shake; 
*Mong tangled moss and grassy knots 
To seek the rest of the kittiwake 
And the pointed eggs with blood-red spots. 
O Kittiwake of the snow-white crown, 
Of the coral feet and vermilion eyed, 
Of the tender croon and wings of down, 
I would fly with you this burning day 
To the wind-swept peaks away, away, 
And hide where you and the tempest hide. 


Oh, for a day in the waltzing wind, 

With the mallard in his swift. strong flight! 
To leave the blue frost-smoke behind, 

And poise in the Yukon’s opal light, 
To know the rush of the upper airs, 

The curve of the wing-tip thrilling through 
The swelling soul of him who dares! 
O beautiful bird, bronze night on thy breast, 
A thousand golden Junes in thy crest, 

And across thy wing heaven’s bar of blue. 


Duck Flight Continues. 


The heavy flight of north-bound ducks still continues, 
or did so up until the first part of this week, the num- 
bers of wildfowl going up the Mississippi Valley this 
spring being something startling and in a way inexplic- 
able. All along the west side of the Mississippi River, in 
Missouri and Iowa, the shooting has been very heavy, and 
tremendous bags have been reported by sportsmen and 
market-hunters alike. The temptation to violate one’s 
conscience in the matter of spring shooting was never 
greater than it has been this spring. 

As to the big bags of the week, probably the best may 
be credited to Hennepin Shooting Club,.on the Illinois 
River, all the members of which organization have had 
excellent sport for the past ten days. Mr. J. V. Clarke, 
of this city, returned from Hennepin Club last Monday, 
after nine days spent in very pleasant sport. He bagged 
in all 280 ducks during his stay at the club, his heaviest 
shooting for any one day being eighty birds. 

I have already reported the good bags made by Mr. 


McFarland of the same club, earlier in the season. ~ 


Other members are stated to have had similar results, and 
express themselves entirely satisfied with the sport offered 
by these grounds during the present season. 

Messrs. Pope and Wells, at Fox Lake, bagged four- 
teen birds early in the week. Other shooters there who 
happened to be well located had better luck, but Mr. Pope 
was lucky enough to get twelve good fat canvasbacks, 
which made him feel distinctly proud of himself. He 
returned shortly after Mr. Wells. These much-crowded 
grounds cannot, of course, be expected to offer such good 
shooting as those more exclusive, but there have surely 
been plenty of birds on Fox Lake waters this spring. 


The Kankakee country still shows plenty of birds, which 


seem to be lingering here in defiance of the dangers which 
beset them, - It were better for their health did they move 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


to Wisconsin or Minnesota, where spring shooting is not 


permitted. 
Jack Snipe. 


Jacksnipe are reported on the Kankakee, in Illinois, 
above the mauth of the Desplaines. The grass is showing 
green to-day, and it is an old saw among shooters that 
with the green grass come the jacksnipe. That able 
agrostologist, Mr. Hollis Field, who finds his residence 
in the pleasant suburb of Oak Park, while spading his 
garden this morning, discovered divers and sundry large 
and luscious worms of the type usually called earth or 
angle worms, of the common or garden variety. From 
this it is inferred that the jacksnipe will soon be with 
us. Two or three ‘parties of gentlemen who do not 
desire their names mentioned will leave at the week end 
for good snipe grounds to the south of this city. 


Western Guides in Town. 


Mr. Ben Sheffield, of Livingstone, Mont., and Mr. 
Frank L. Peterson, of the Jackson’s Hole country, both 
Montana guides of the highly licensed type, are spending 
a few days in Chicago this week. The life of a Western 
guide is an ideal one. He works a few brief moments in 
the fall, and then goes East to spend the rest of the year 
in opulence and leisure. 

By the way—although this is not said in reference to 
the two gentlemen above mentioned—there are guides 
and guides. Mr. Alfred Marshall, of Chicago, who had a 
go at the Jackson’s Hole article of sport a while ago, 
comes back with rather bitter sentiments toward the 
guiding populace of that region. He says that he was 
unlucky enough to draw a bad article of the genus guide, 
and is of the belief that the whole proposition out there is 
to separate the tenderfoot and his money as promptly, if 
not always as painlessly, as possible. Mr. Marshall is a 
gentleman who has lost a moose. I have told him that 
if he goes to New Brunswick—and I do not care what 
guide of the New Brunswick Guides’ Association he shall 
select—he will come back with the feeling that he has 
had a good run for his money and a square deal at every 
station in the game. I know whereof I am speaking in 
this instance, although L do not have any experience re- 
garding the Jackson’s Hole game, as it is played. I 
should imagine in respect to the latter locality that ex- 
cellent guides can be obtained there, or can be secured 
elsewhere to go into that country, as in the case, for 
mstance, of Mr. Sheffield. As to a territory which puts 
a law on its statute books compelling a man to take a 
licensed guide whether he wants to or not, I should say 
that law was written on wax and not destined to endure. 
A man may want a guide and want him badly, but he 
feels just a little better if he goes into a country with 
the idea that he is at liberty to hire one or not, just as 
he prefers. - 

The Wishiniones, 


These be warm days for that august assemblage of 
sportsmen, the Wishininne Club. The question of the 
club badge or pin is still a mooted one. There cannot 
be under the constitution and by-laws of this club, as 
laid down by the president, more than ten members of 
the Wishininnes entitled to bear the distinctive badge of 
membership. The waiting list is something like thirty 
or forty, and each one of these considers himself fit for 
full membership. The president has taken the matter 
under “adwisement,” as Otto Muehrcke says, and he will 
announce his decision presently. Meantime, the Wishi- 
ninnes have been formulating a platform, the main planks 
of which are two Sundays a week, and the early-closing 
movement indorsed. The Wishininnes yield to no man 
in their broad and generous view of life as it ought to 


be lived. E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, III. 





The Massachusetts Close Season Law. 


THERE is considerable interest among marketmen and 
sportsmen in the decision of Judge Bosworth in the cases 
in the local police court for offering rabbits for sale, 
in which he found the defendants not guilty. In both 
cases the game wardens asked for rabbits, and were given 
them, the date of the calls at the stores being within the 
close season on rabbits. The defendants contended that 
the rabbits were killed in another State than Massachu- 
setts, and cited the case of the commonwealth against 
Hall, which related to a prosecution for having in pos- 
session a woodcock out of season. In this case the de- 
fendant claimed the bird was killed in Pennsylvania, in- 
stead of in Massachusetts, and Justice Gray in his opinion 
in the case takes the ground that the law is for the pro- 
tection of birds during the breeding season in this State, 
and not in another State, and that it must be shown that 
the bird was killed during the close season in this State. 
The law relative to the possession of animals or birds 
in the close season has been that their possession was 
prima facie evidence that they were killed in the close 
season within the State, but it was argued in the local 
case, and sustained by the decision, that the recent re- 
vision of the statutes had made a change in this, and that 
such possession was no longer prima facie evidence. 
Under the old law this threw the burden of proof as to 
where the animals and birds were obtained upon the de- 
fendant, but in the revised laws it is claimed the burden 
is imposed on the commonwealth to prove its case and 
to show that the birds or animals were taken in this com- 
monwealth. Judge Bosworth took the ground that the 
case at bar was almost parallel to the case of the common- 
wealth against Hall, and sustained the contentions of the 
defendants. 

The law relative to birds and animals differs, the former 
law having been amended since the woodcock case was 
tried, but the law relative to rabbits and hare stands to- 
day just as the law relative to woodcock and other birds 
at the time the woodcock case was decided by the Su- 
preme Court. While the local court’s decision seems to 
imply that marketmen can carry rabbits in stock during 
the close season, provided the animals came from some 
other State, it is not believed to be advisable for the 


markets to begin to stock up with game.—Springfield 
Republican. 
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Indorsement of the Lacey Bill. 


Tue Wisconsin Game Protective Association held a 
special meeting last week in Milwaukee, at which a reso- 
lviton was introduced by Game Warden Valentine Raeth 


_and passed regarding Mr. Lacey’s bills now before Con- 


gress, providing national game preserves in the Western 
States and for the protection of game and eggs of the 
wildfowl in Alaska. The resolution reads as follows: 
Whereas, The friend and champion for protection of game Hon. 
John F, Lacey, member of Congress, has introduced in the House 
a bill providing for the conversion of all forest reserves in the 
Western States into game preserves, and f 
Whereas, Unless every possible protection is thrown around the 
remnant of these wild animals, the extermination of elk, the mule 
deer, the Rocky Mountain sheep, antelope and others, and 
Whereas, If a dozen or more great national game preserves can 
be created, as proposed in Mr. Lacey’s bill, these noble animals 
may be preserved for all time to come, as these parks would be- 
come refuges and breeding grounds for the game, from which these 
animals would travel and popul&te the adjacent ranges; and 
Whereas, Hon. John F. Lacey has also introduced a bill to pro- 
tect the game of Alaska; therefore, be it : = 
Resolved, That we, the Wisconsin Game Protective Association, 
a society organized for the protection of game, beg the members 
of Congress of the State of Wisconsin respectfully to vote and do 
their utmost for the passing of Hon, Lacey’s bills, H. R. No.10,306, 
and H. R. 11,535. 


These resolutions were signed by Joseph Fisher, Presi- 
dent; Valentine Raeth, Vice-President, and August Plam- 
beck, Secretary, and a copy of them sent to each member 
of Wisconsin Representatives and Senator in Congress, 
and one to the Hon. John F. Lacey. 7 

The proposed bill, H. R. 11,535, for the protection of 
game in Alaska, prohibits the shipment of wild birds or the 
eggs from Alaska; provides short open seasons for killing 
of game; it limits the number of game which any one 
person may kill in one year as follows: Two moose, 
walrus or sea lions, four caribou, sheep, goats, eight deer. 
It limits the number of game birds for one day to ten 
grouse or twenty-five shore birds or water fowl. It 
prohibits the sale of hides, skins or heads of any game 
animal in Alaska at any time. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
—@——— 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 








Trout and Cyclones. 


TwELve or thirteen years ago, one spring day I left St. 
Paul with a party of friends for River Falls, there to 
spend Sunday wading the icy waters of the Kinnikinik 
after trout. 

Realizing that tramping a trout stream all day brought 
into play muscles ordinarily unused and dormant, when 
one is in an office chair month in and month out, I turned 
in early to be in good shape for the morrow. The rest 
of the party got interested in a quiet = of poker, and 
made a night of it, going straight from the sound of 
chips'to the music of the stream. Little in the way of 
filling overflowing creels was done. Just why I do not 
remember, but suffice it to say that very few fish were 
taken by the party, and before evening set in we were all 
glad to get back to our hotel, especially as the clouds in- 
dicated a coming storm. And we liad hardly reached 
cover before a volley of hail fell from the clouds, whiten- 
ing the air as if a driving smowstorm were in progress. 
‘he hail was of a goodly size, so much so as to drive a 
herd of cows confined in an adjoining pasture almost 
frantic, the fast-falling pellets all but penetrating their 
hides. Following the hail came the rain, and when night 
set in the vivid sheets of lightning showed the gain clouds 
to be of a peculiar yellow, brassy tinge. 

One of our party had been taken ill with symptoms of 
cholera morbus, and it was my lot to sit up with him 
during the entire night. The incessant torrents of rain 
that fell without intermission, the frequent peals of 
thunder, accompanied by lurid flashes of lightning, which 
almost continually kept the brassy heavens before my 
gaze, made the night a memorable one to me. Those 
who had seen a cyclone in this country said that all the 
conditions pointed to the existence of a cyclone not far 
away. The wind and rain, as well as the thunder and 
lightning with the accompanying cloud effects, ceased 
with the coming of the day. 
~ Taking an early train for St. Paul, but an hour’s ride 
away, we learned of a cyclone the day before at Lake 
Gervais that had ground two or three farmhouses into 
matchwood, licked up the inmates with the timbers of . 
the house and scattered them to the four winds, where, 
no one knew until the lake gave up its dead. I drove 
out to the scene of devastation, but five miles from the 
city. As I neared the scene of disturbance, shingles could 
be seen standing erect in the plowed fields, thin end down. 
These had been ripped from the farmhouses and given a 
rotary, perpendicular motion until they plunged into the 
earth, making the field look like a miniature burying 
ground with headstones more or less irregularly set. 4 

I passed next a tamarack swamp, and there saw a 
tangle of standing and uprooted trees that defied any- 
thing short of a forest fire to straighten it out. 

The edge of the cyclone cloud had made its influence 
felt upon this swatnp. Emerging into the open, we could 
now see the full results of the atmospheric disturbance. 
The farmhouses, barns and outhouses had disappeared, 
the foundations a few inches above ground, were alone 
left. Joists, timbers, flooring, siding, doors and sash had 
all gone heavenward in the mighty suction, and had been 
dropped into the lake or upon the land. One large 2 x 
12 x 16 had been buried like a mighty javelin several feet 
into the ground. Over in one corner, wedged in between 
a giant oak and a protruding boulder, was a bed quilt, a 
part of a kitchen chair, a piece of a lamp and a lightless 
window frame, alt wound together in an inextricable 
bundle by some barbed wire torn from an adjoining fence. 
No human hand could have so firmly and securely bound 
that mass of household relics. 

Those trees that withstood the tornado were naked as 
te bark from ground to topmost remaining branch. The 
whirling cloud carrying with it tons upon tons of flyi 
sand, and acting like a huge emery wheel, incteatnodeaels 
ground off the bark from the trees, Fields of growing 
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corn were simply combed out, the leaves adhering to the 
stalks, and the stalks themselves were one mass of shreds. 
The fine wind-driven sand had acted like the teeth of a 
comb. Leaves left on the branthes of trees were torn 
into fine threads by the pulverized flints. 

One large tree close to one of the houses, or where one 
of the houses stood, had received the full effect of the 
rotary motion of the cloud. The tree had been entirely 
denuded of its bark. Only the larger limbs remained, the 
smaller ones having been twisted off short. The roots 
were intact, but the body of the tree had been twisted 
like a rope. It was full of seams and fissures, a mute 
witness to the terrific force of the cyclone. Well up the 
trunk of the tree and adhering thereto, were three dead 
chickens. One had its head in a closed seam of the tree, 
another was so held by the wing and a third by the leg. 
While the tree was in its throes the fowls had been 
blown against it, were instantly killed by the impact and 
imprisoned by the righting of the tree and partial closing 
of the fissures. 

I have a photograph of this part of the story clearly 
showing the fowls in the grasp of the tree. 

As far as the farmhouses were concerned, a charge of 
dynamite with upward explosive tendencies could not 
have scattered the dwellings and the contents thereof, 
animate and inanimate, more diversely. Not a person 
escaped. Several bodies were found in the lake, and some 
in the adjoining swamps. It was supper time when the 
great funnel-shaped cloud came bounding along with the 
speed of an express train, striking and rebounding from 
the earth like a great black balloon. Fate placed these 
farmhouses and their occupants in its destructive path, and 
in the twinkling of an eye they were hurled to their de- 
struction and death. 

The denuding of the trees of their bark seemed to 
puzzle many. Some said the bark was sucked off, because 
of the vacuum created in the path of the cyclone; others 
that the wind simply blew it off, but after seeing the way 
the corn was whipped and combed by the sand-filled air, I 
certainly agreed that. the sand had acted as a gigantic 
rasp and had torn the bark free from the trees. 

During the summer, after a heated day, let a wind 
spring up, such a wind as would naturally precede a rain 
and windstorm, and let a bank of clouds turn from black 
to brazen hue, and then do the people come out upon the 
street with bared heads and watch with anxious faces 
the forming clouds. No cloud of the blackest hue fore- 
bodes such dire results as a bank of rolling brass-hued 
clouds. All such clouds do not mean a cyclone, but all 
cyclones seem to be accompanied by such cloud effects, 
and the affinity of one for the other is what disturbs the 
serenity of the people. 

And I never go trout fishing but what I think of that 
night when I watched by the bed of my sick friend and 
at the same time witnessed the warring of the elements 
throughout the long and trying night. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


A Few Days with the Pickerel. 


Boston, March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: I had 
waited all winter for a call to go a-fishing that never 
came. A letter from my friend Huse, of Lacania, in- 
formed me that he had been down to his cottage at Spring 
Haven, Lake Winnepesaukee, several times, but the fish- 
ing was anything but good. But last week there came a 
summons in another direction. On Tuesday, 11th inst., I 
had just sat down to dinner when a neighbor called and 
said there was a call for me on their telephone. I soon 
had the connection, and found it was Mr. Ivers W. 
Adams, the President of the American Net and Twine 
Co. He informed me that he and his brother, Mr. Wal- 
ter R. Adams, of Newton, were going the next day to 
the latter’s cottage on an island in Naukeag Lake, in the 
town of Ashburnham, atid would I be their guest. I 
accepted at once, of course, as I had been there on several 
occasions years ago, and knew what a cozy and comfort- 
able place it was. We took the 3 o’clock train the next 
day, and shortly after 5 o’clock reached the preity village 
of Ashburnham, and a ride of a couple of miles by team 
brought us to the lake. Mr. Walter Adams went up in 
the morning, and with the assistance of a Mr. Heald, a 
farmer living near by, had already opened up a goodly 
number of holes through twenty inches of ice. The 
cottage was well aired, warm and comfortable. An 
appetizing supper was soon on the table, prepared by Mr. 
Alfred Clark, who had come up from the village to do 
the kitchen act during our stay, and very well he did it, 
too. During the evening Mr. Ivers Adams entertained 
us with his salmon fishing experiences on the Moisie 
River in Canada, where he owns extensive and valuable 
rights. He also owns rights on other streams up in that 
country. The next morning was decidedly springlike, 
the glass indicating 60 degrees, and at sunrise the robins 
and bluebirds were singing merrily in the trees and 
shrubs that surround the cottage. Before breakfast Mr. 
Walter Adams had set in a number of lines in the holes 
nearest the house, and we had: just seated ourselves at 
the breakfast table, when looking through a window he 
saw a flag up. Calling my attention to it, I was soon 
on the spot, and in another minute the first pickerel was 
floundering on the ice. I then returned to the smoking 
hot breakfast, and that over we all put in a busy day. 
Other lines were put in some distance away, and we 
alternated at the different places throughout the day, with 
a good lunch any time one wanted it. We gathered at 
the cottage at 5 o’clock, and found the result of the day’s 
work to be sixty-two pickerel and three perch. It was a 
great catch, and there were some beauties, three-pounders, 
in the lot. Dinner was served at 5:30, and it is needless 
to say that it was not the least important item of the 
day’s programme. There was a change in the weather 
during the night, and in the morning we found the holes 
skinned with ice. The birds were there just the same, 
and they filled the clear air with their melody. The 
surface water of the day before had entirely disappeared, 
leaving the surface just rough enough to make it com- 
paratively easy in getting around. The day proved a 
delightful one. By 10 o'clock the sun had so done its 
work that the holes kept open, and when we stopped for 
the day we found the catch to be thirty pickerel and two 

“petch. Saturday was as like the previous day as could 
well be, and we had the holes clear and ready for busi- 
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ness in an hour after breakfast. We were to break camp 
that afternoon, so the lines were all up by noon. Then 


- the fish were laid out on the piazza, and they certainly 


were the finest lot of pickerel I ever saw. The catch 
Saturday was twenty-nine pickerel, two perch and two 
eels, making the total 121 pickerel, seven perch and two 
eels. Then packages were made up for friends, dinner 
was disposed of, Heald, the man of all work, made sev- 
eral trips to the shore with the fish and other luggage. 
At 2:30 we took the team for a four-mile drive to the 
railway, and boarded the train which landed us in Bos- 
ton at 5:45. Fish formed no part of the bill of fare 
during our stay at the lake, the table being well supplied 
with good things from Quincy market. For many years 
I have known Mr. Ivers Adams as a thorough sportsman 
and a gentleman—one who delights in entertaining his 
friends to the best there is—and on this occasion I for—d 
Mr. Walter Adams another of the same kind, and I am 
indebted to them for the most enjoyable winter fishing 
trip I ever had. Ws. B. Smart. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Itx., March 27.—The last of the pleasant 
winter meetings of the Chicago Fly Casting Club was 
held Wednesday evening of this week at the Leland 
Hotel, a very good attendance turning out as usual. The 
following members were present: 

H. H. Ainsworth, C. Antoine, I. H. Bellows, W. T. 
Church, H. G. Hascall, N. C. Heston, G. A. Hinterleit- 
ner, E. Hough, E. R. Letterman, A. Marshall. G. A. 
Murrell, F. B. Orr, F. N. Peet, H. W. Perce. F. E. Rugg, 
A. C. Smith, F. S. Smith, G. W. Strell, J. A. Wood, W. 
Walforth. J. B. Wallace, John Holman. The guests 
were: Phelps Hopkins, L. C. Lull, P. Woodruff, E. 
McAdams, C. J. R. Kerr, G. A. Davis, E. D. Mason. 

President H. C. Hascal was in the chair, and Secretary 
E. R. Letterman was busy near at hand. Minutes of the 
previous meeting were dispensed with. A special com- 
mittee, Chairman F. N. Peet, reported in regard to the 
Olympian game arrangements for 1904 that they needed 
more time, as the programme of sperts for that great 
festival was as yet in too immature a forni for definite 
motion to be taken. - 

In the question of handicaps Secretary Letterman read 
the report of the handicap committee, announcing the 
handicap in the different styles of casting which had been 
assigned to each member of the club. 

Some discussion arose over the handicaps, but the 
committee was discharged and the report accepted, as 
of course should be the case always with a handicap com- 
mittee, kicks being natural and likewise meaning naught, 
on the basis that someone must finally decide. 

The honorable secretary was cut down to $25 a year, 
which he will a good deal more than earn. Associate 
members—that is to say, members moving out of the 
State—were relieved of dues upon the basis that they 
would assume dues upon again taking up a residence in 
Illinois. 

The secretary announced, in response to inquiries re- 
garding the game and fish laws, that Indiana this spring 
showed no restriction on hook and line fishing after 
April 1. Michigan opens the trout season May 1, the 
bass season May 20. 

Following these little preliminaries the entertainment 
of the evening began. Mr. Strell told a story. Mr. 
Phelps Hopkins, a very good basso, sang a solo about 
the “Gallant Bandelero,” which the latter is apparently 
bad medicine in his way. He was encored. The main 
speech of the evening was made by Mr. Press Wood- 
ruff, who was announced by Mr. Perce as Professor 
Woodruff, born in Arkansas, educated in Heidelberg and 
now acting as Chief of Forestry in British Columbia. 
Mr. Woodruff kept up the latter bluff for some time, 
but when he began to tell of his experiments in crossing 
the tarpon with the lake trout, and to describing the 





game qualities of the hybrid resultant thereupon, his talk 
was received with expressions of disbelief, whereafter 
he told of many things located in Arkansas and else- 
where. Mr. H. W. Perce gave a couple of songs delight 


fully, and Mr. W. T. Church read the Declaration of 
Independence of the American angler. 

It was announced that on May 15 next following, the 
fishermen of Grand Rapids would invite the members 
of the Chicago Fly Casting Club to come to Grand 
Rapids for a pleasant little fly casting tournament, the 
visitors later to be entertained in a fishing party on the 
Pere Marquette and other streams. It need hardly be 
said that the invitation of the Grand Rapids boys will 
be gladly accepted. The salt of the western angling 
earth can be found in inexhaustible supply in the city 
of Grand Rapids. 

Another fishing expedition of the Chicago Fly Casting 
Club is planned for the Lauderdale Lakes of Wisconsin 
on May 29. 

Florida Fishing. 


Mr. Frank B. Orr, a well-known fly fisherman of 
Chicago, is back from a winter’s sojourn along the 
Florida Gulf Coast. Mr. Orr states that he did not get 
into the best of the fishing country, although he had very 
good sport with the sheepshead and others of the sea 
fishes. He has heard of a special brand of salt water 
gymnasts which the local anglers call the “bone fish,” 
and he says that next winter he is going down to make 
a special campaign for the latter gentlemen. 


No Open Fishing at Castalia. na 


Prof. G. A. Wyly, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, writes: 
“T see in your current notes that you mention the trout 
clubs of Castalia. I would like to ask something about 
the fishing at that point. I had heard that there was a 
trout stream or two in the northern part of this State, 
but never learned just where, and I judge there must be 
at least one of these at Castalia. Is that so, and could 
I likely fish at that point? I have made several trips 
in northern Michigan after trout, but if there is. any 
good trout fishing nearer, I would like to know of it.” 

Thereisbuttheone trout stream at Castalia, which rises 
in a grand spring: situated in a little meadow not far from 
the city of Sandusky, and directly in the village known as 


Castalia. This stream is but a few miles long and on its 
banks are located two clubs which control all of the fish- 
ing. There is no open fishing whatever at Castalia, and 
so far as known there is no other trout stream in 
northern Ohio, or indeed anywhere else in Ohio. Mr. 
Wyly will find very excellent fishing in Michigan this 
coming season, unless all signs go wrong. 


Early Season Likely. 


It is almost immaterial what date is set for the opening 
of the trout season in Wisconsin and Michigan, for it 
is rarely the case that there is any fishing of consequence 
before the middle of April, the ice and snow hanging on 
pretty late in those latitudes and the weather being 
usually too inclement to permit much Sport. This spring, 
however, bids fair to be an early one. One says this with 
considerable hesitation, for no one knows what time win- 
ter is going to end here until after the Fourth of July. 
This week, however, reports come from Wisconsin, as 
far north as Waupaca county, that the snow has been 
gone for some days and that the meadows are becoming 
dry. A couple of weeks of this warm open weather 
ought to show some fishing by opening day, April 15. 


Flies for Southern Michigan. 


As to flies for this season’s fishing, one cannot tell 
shat to recommend, any more than he can tell for a year 
in advance what brand of millinery might serve for my 
lady’s taste. It seems to be the case, at least in our 
western streams, that the same fly is rarely good for more 
than one season. Thus the Cahill fly had a*big run in 
the southern peninsula of Michigan for the season before 
last and a part of last season, though latterly it seems to 
have been a “dead one,” so to speak, on some streams. 
The Professor last year turned out very good, but not 
so good as a weird freak known as the Jenny Lind, a 
perfectly impossible creation of yellow and gold body, 


- scarlet hackle and green wing. Fred Peet, who fishes 


the Pere Marquette a good deal, told me that this weird 
combination was the most killing thing he could find 
last season. The Montreal, he said, was no gogd at 
all. On the other hand, I have fished the western Au 
Sable, the Thunder Bay streams, and the Kinne Creek 
of western Michigan at different times when the Mon- 
treal was very desirable. Mr. Peet and his friends sol- 
emnly believe that it takes a new fly every year on the 
Pere Marquette. 

For Middle Wisconsin in April, I have found the Cow 
Dung very reliable. On the contrary, I never found the 
Professor much account nor the Queen of the Waters 
to do good service. 

I have often spoken of the Pine River of Wisconsin, 
and perhaps have mentioned the freakishness of the trout 
of that preserved stream. Three years ago nothing would 
do there but a black fly known as the Indian Crow. 
Then they switched to Seth Green. Last year they 
wanted Silver Doctor, that perfectly incongruous and 
utterly impossible mixture of colors which stands for 
nothing in the kingdoms, animate or inanimate. What 
they will want this year no man may say. 

By the way, speaking of Mr. Peet, I should say that he 
is a member of the Chicago Fly Casting Club and an 
amateur tackle tinker of no mean excellence. I believe 
he ties the prettiest fly I have ever seen done by either 
professional or amateur. He leans altogether these days 
to the eyeless hook, No. 12 or 14 size, and to the English 
tin fly box instead of our American leather-covered fly 
books. We progress, it may be seen, even in this city 
of the winds. Our flies grow smaller. their feathers less 
exuberant, and the drawn gut leader comes on apace. 

E. Houcu 

Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Fish and {Fishing. 


Politics versus Protection. 


PoLiTICAL inutience has once more proved too mt ch s'+t 
the cause of fish life and protection. The long struggle 
against the continuance of net fishing in Lake Champlain 
for pike-perch by the North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association, which was so closely and so sym- 
pathetically followed by the friends of protection in all 
parts of the country, is well. known to the readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM. It was fondly hoped that the pas- 
sage of the Order-in-Council by the Federal Government 
at Ottawa, prohibiting net fishing in Missisquoi Bay, 

gwhich followed the visit to the Canadian capital of Messrs. 
J. W. Titcomb and C. H. Wilson, had put an end to this 
troublous question. So it did for a few days. but for a 
few days only. While other men slept, the enemy, in the 
shape of the net fishermen, got in their deadly work. 
They threatened their parliamentary representative at 
Ottawa with dire vengeance if the prohibition was not 
promptly removed, and rumor has it that he in turn simi- 
larly threatened the Government. The Minister of Fish- 
eries promptly yielded, and the Order-in-Council was at 
once cancelled, so far as it applied to net fishing in 
Missisquoi Bay. As soon as the news reached Quebec. the 
same political pull of the pike-perch netters, which had 
been lemeunide at Ottawa, was exerted upon the Pro- 
vincial Department of Lands, Mines and F'sheries. and 
resulted in the reissue of the cancelled netting licenses. 
There is naturally much indignation as well as disap- 
pointment at the new turn taken by things in connection 
with this matter, but all friends of fish and game life 
know the difficulty of having to contend with opposing 
political influence, and those who have been m>ving in the 
good cause have, in this particular case. nothing to un- 
braid themselves with. The wanton destroyers of fish 
and game must be met and fought on their own ground. 
and it is for fish and game protective associations, and 
especially for the North American Association, with its 
international mission, to so enlarge its membership, and, 
consequently, its sphere of usefulness, as to command a 
larger share of that political influence which is more 
potent with some of the politicians of the present day than 
the legitimate claims of fish and game protection. Every 
rember of the Association can aid in this work by 
scading in as many new applications for membership as 
possible to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ifvstrated Angling Literature, 
The amount of carelessness displayed in the illustrating 
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of some modern angling literature is much to be deplored. 
In an illustrated sporting guide book distributed some 
time ago by one of the Canadian Provinces, a picture 
of a black bass was labeled “A Ouananiche.” Another 
Canadian publication, devoted to natural history, and pub- 
lished in the French language, recently aieaed 6 cut of a 
carp for the ouananiche. More surprising still, is the 
blunder made in the handsome edition of “The Compleat 
Angler,” edited by Richard Le Gallienne, and published 
by John Lane, of the Bodley Head, in 1806, where at page 
192 there appears a picture of what is called a charr, 
minus even a shadow of anything like an adipose fin. 
As the illustrations are by Edmund H. New, it is charit- 
able to suppose that another cut must have been ex- 
changed for that intended to represent the charr. 

Since the general substitution of half-tone cuts for the 
old-fashioned line engravings, angling literature, like 
that of nearly every other class, has severely suffered in 
the quality of its illustrations. One of the chief charms 
of some of the old angling books is to be found in the 
moony d of their steel engravings. It is but seldom that 
one finds anything in the way of modern book illustra- 
tions to compensate for the passing of this artistic class 
of work. Where, now, for instance, do we see in any 
book of the day, such a finished production as the frontis- 
piece of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s “Angler’s Companion to 
the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland,” published in 1847? 
The impression from the steel causes the sheen upon the 
salmon to assume a hue almost as silvery as that im- 
parted in oil by Mr. Walter M. Brackett’s brush. 

One very modern, as well ‘as very novel and very 
artistic piece of piscatorial book making has recently, 
however, come to my notice. An appreciation of the 
literary merits or demerits of the book belongs to the 
province of the reviewer, but its artistic illustration is 
cognate to the subject under discussion. Mr. Louis 
Rhead, the Brooklyn artist, who gave an exhibition some 
time ago of his ouananiche and Lake St. John pictures, 
is both editor and illustrator of the book, which is 
devoted to the brook trout, and is published by Mr. R. 
H. Russell. One of its novel features recalls the method 
employed in illustrating Gosden’s reprint of Col. Robert 
Venable’s “The Experienc’d Angler; or Angling Im- 

, ” ° . 

prov’d.” This work, it may be remembered. first ap- 
peared in 1661, only eight years after the publication of 
the first edition of Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” The 
gentle Izaak himself contributed a courtly commendation 
of the little volume, addressed to his “ingenious friend, the 
author,” in which he states that he “could never find in 
(other books) that judgment and reason which you have 
manifested in this (as I may call it) Epitome of Angling, 
since my reading whereof I cannot look upon some notes 
of my own gathering, but methinks I do puerilia trac- 
tare.” Westwood and Satchell’s “Bibliotheca Piscatoria” 
gives the date of Gosden’s reprint as 1827 only. The copy 
in my own angling library bears the date 1825. The illus- 
trations of fish are beautifully printed in miniature upon 
rice paper, and then stuck into the book at various places 
left for the purpose in the text. Mr. Rhead has done 
something of the same kind in his book, which is one of 
the most uniquely gotten up books on fishing which has 
issued from the press for a long time. A few of the 
trout and angling pictures in this book are printed on 
different paper, and then affixed to the headings of some 
of the chapters, and the effect is very striking. One of 
the most novel features of the book is the binding. The 
outside of the cover is a most natural representation of 
the rough outer covering of the white birch. The lining 
of the cover represents the red-brown inner lining of the 
birch bark next the trunk of the tree. Lying upon the 
white birch bark which forms the outside of the cover, are 
such favorite trout flies as the Parmachenee-belle coach- 
man, grizzly-king, etc. Over all there is a handsome! 
decorated wrapper of heavy green paper. Lovers of +4 
and lovers of angling alike will gladly welcome the evi- 
dence of renewed interest in the artistic illustrati 
fishing bor ks f is ; ’ ee of 

Be ks, furnished by Mr. Rhead’s volume. 

oston is said to be about to spring another artistic 

surprise upon the angling community, in the sha f 
set of fish pictures for framing, and two valomex of 4 ‘ 
a oe on fish and fishing in the United States aad 
5 an ‘oo altogether nearly oe. The editor is Dr. 
’ 2. T. D. CHAmpers. 





In New England Waters. 


a -enetgies March 31.—Appearances indicate a very early 
shing season in New England waters. The open season 
on trout in Massachusetts begins to-morrow April 1, in 
all bet the three western counties, where it begins April 
7 _ some of the Boston daily papers have lately published 
fishing articles, putting the opening of the trout season 
in this State at April 15. and there has been some inquiry 
te know if the law had been changed. It has not, and 
all the eastern countie: are open April 1. But some of 
the leading trout fishermen of the State have suggested 
ag that it would be a good plan to change the law 
or the whole State, since the weather is usually too cold 
April 1, and the water too high and roily. They say that 
they have frequently tried fly-casting in a snowstorm 
But this year the weather has heen remarkably warm, 
with the snow all gone, and the fishermen will be off to- 


morrow. Indeed, several have gone to t 
the Cape already. The warm rain of Neos 
raised the waters a good deal, but they will have sub- 
sided by to-morrow morning. Doubtless the President 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation will open the season at the Tihonet Club Tuesday 
with a good trout, according to his usual custom. Last 
year his first trout weighed a pound and a quarter. 
Landlocked salmon fishermen are almost startled by 
the announcement that the ice is out of Sebago Lake, Me. 
—went out March 20. It has taken them generally un- 
prepared, in fact, although reports have stated that the 
ice was getting thin and uncertain. The warm rain and 
south wind of Saturday did the business. This clearing is 
remarkably early, although old residents tell of its happen- 
ing = ito once before. I have a record of the clear- 
ing of Sebago, commencing with 1 when it cleared 
April 6; 1805. April 16; 1896, Rees: 1809, Apri 19; 
1808, April 10; 1899, April 23; 1900, April 16; 1901, April 
to. Under the latest law the season on trout and 
landlocked salmon in most of the Maine waters hegins 


on the departure of the ice, hence the season will be fully 
on at Sebago at once, Portland anglers will be there in 
good numbers, tho’ they scarcely expected to be fishing 
so early in April. st year the fishing was remarkably 
good by the second day after the ice went out.. W. L. 
Jones, of Portland, took seven fine salmon in one day, 
the largest weighing 10 pounds, with another only a few 
ounces less. The other five weighed from 4% to.7%. 
But one of the biggest salmon of the season was taken 
on the second day after the ice cleared by Wallace H. 
Babb, of Cumberland Mills. This salmon was 32 inches 
in length and weighed 15 pounds. It was taken on a 
10-ounce rod, and gave the angler all the sport he de- 
sired for over half an hour. 

Angling for sea salmon at the big Bangor pool begins 
April 1. Fishermen seem to think that the sport should 
be good there, since the water has been most remarkably 
high, but has been going down for several days. Still, 
the warm rain of Saturday will doubtless send down 
another volume of water and débris. Among the noted 
anglers who have fished there on former seasons, and will 
doubtless be on hand this year, are Charles P. Hodgkins, 
Ira Peavey, Howard Peavey, Guy Peavey, George Willey, 
Ira Doane, Thomas Canning, E. A. Buck, F. W. Ayer, 
Dennis Tracey and Thomas F. Allen. Ladies are also 
taking an interest in angling for salmon at the Big Pool. 
Last year the first salmon was landed by a woman, Miss 
Jennie Sullivan. It weighed 20 pounds, and was caught 
on April 3. SPECIAL, 





Hook Wounds. 


My first angling lessons were learned when a boy on 
the stream running through the farm of my grand uncle, 
a retired sea captain, near Rahway, N. J. Beside the 
other help on the place, he always employed a small 
boy, and at the time referred to had a very bright lad of 
about my own age who of course loved angling, or any- 
thing else that was not work, and consequently wel- 
comed me on arrival at the farm, as some days on the 
stream were usually sure to follow. 

The only tackle Joe had was a coarse linen line, with 
rather a large hook, “half-hitched” to it, and wound on 
a flat block of wood. This tackle was intended to tie 
on a pole cut in the woods when we got there. On one 
of my last visits to the old place, before the death of 
my uncle, Joe hurried his luncheon, and in his eagerness 
to be ready and not delay me he ran the point of the 
hook clean over the barb into his. left hand near the 
thumb. 

There was a yell of pain, and in an instant the click 
of a knife opening and a loud command from my uncle, 
“You Joe come here, and let me cut it out!” with ‘some 
embellishments probably used on shipboard. We were 
all on the porch just off the dining room at the time, 
my uncle sitting in a big, easy chair, but he half-raised 
and made a grab at Joe as I told him to run, which he 
started to do, but had gone only a short distance, when 
he dropped the block on which the line was wound. 
Some twenty feet had unwound from the block when my 
uncle jumped and placed his foot on it, thus stopping 
Joe’s flight and picking up the block while yet holding 
the gleaning knife, he began slowly to land Joe, all the 
while uttering the nautical embellishments to the ac- 
companiment of Joe’s cries of fear and anguish. Joe’s 
look of terror brought me te my senses, and just as he 
was nearly landed my knife came in play, and I cut the 
line and freed Joe just in the nick of time. Then my 
uncle’s attention was transferred to me, but Joe did not 
wait to hear any more, nor did I, but followed him to 
the brook, out of sight of the house, where together we 
removed the line from the hook, which being of such 
heavy wire and fortunately sharp, we brought the point 
out, and then the entire hook. My uncle was, of course, 
only having a little fun, and had no idea of hurting Joe, 
but to him and me at the time it seemed a very serious 
matter. 

Since then I have had two experiences of my own. 
The first occurred up on the Rutland Meuntain, in Ver- 
mont, at the house of a friend, who was entertaining a 
very particular friend of mine, a surgeon, and myself. 
The doctor was showing how well he could execute the 
switch cast while a party of us were standing on the 
wharf at the shore of the trout pond, and after one or two 
failures to straighten the line, he made an effort of 
greater force, and the leader came under and away 
back, and as I was standing near him on the right, the 
stretcher fly caught me under the chin and drove the 
point of the hook in over the barb. The hook was No. 
10, old scale, and although the doctor was a skilled 
surgeon it was fully half an hour’s work after the gut and 
feathers had been removed and the eye broken off, before 
he could force the point through the flesh by turning the 
hook and then to bring it entirely out. This he did 
without the aid of instruments, using his fingers alone, 
which. with one less skillful, I now think would not be 
possible. The danger is in breaking the hook if too 
much force is used, or it is not properly applied. 

Last summer, fishing in a broad stream at Henryville, 

Pa., I attempted to cross it at the head of a natural dam. 
hen within about four feet of the bank, I discovered 
quite a deep cut in the channel through which nearly 
all the water was flowing before it went over a fall. 
Where I stood the water was only a few inches above my 
shoes, and to step down in the cut and then reach a 
branch of a tree on the bank seemed quite easy; so plac- 
ing the wading staff, I always carry, carefully on the 
bottom and following it, I slowly stepped in; and didn’t 
I wish I hadn’t! 

The rushing water came to within an inch of the top 
of my waders, and I began to slide down the stream to 
the edge of the fall,.but fortunately before reaching it 
caught an overhanging branch with my left hand, which 
also held the rod, I dropped the staff, as it was fastened 
by a cord, and with my right hand still holding the rod 
and placing it over the left shoulder, attempted to throw 
it, handle end first, as one would a spear, through an 
opening in the foliage. The stretcher fly had been 
caught in a small ring I always place for the purpose on 
one of the bars of the reel, and this held the leader close 

at consequently 


0 Oe eae both ends, and 
dropper fly passed check hook was driven 
in os far a2 8 could go. Well, 


pended from a button hole in my coat, and threw the rod 
as at first intended, left the stream, and picking up the 
rod walked two miles to a house, where the man and 
wagon were waiting. Under my instructions, the man 
started in to turn the hook, as the doctor had done the 
first time, but he.could not do it. Then he found two 
farm hands who each in turn tried by using my pliers, 
but failed, until it occurred to me to use a second pair 
of round-end pliers, which I also fortunately had, with 
which the flesh of the cheek was pressed hard against the | 
point of the hook, while with the others the hook was 
turned upward and outward, and so the point brought 
through and then the entire hook, from which, of course, 
the feathers as well as the eye had been removed. This 
took fully an hour and the strength of a powerful man. 
Without the round-end pliers with which to press the 
flesh back against the point of the hook, neither of 
those strong men could have removed that hook without 
injury to me. eS a: 
In this way I discovered a use for those pliers in addi- 
tion to that of handling a ferrule when the rod breaks in 
it, and shall in future always carry them.—C. G. Levison 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) in London Fishing Gazette. 





Adirondack Streams Menaced. 


Tue following letter of protest has been sent to Gov- 
ernor Odell respecting the Brown bill to permit the con- - 
demnation and ruin of Adirondack streams for private 
interests : 


Sir:—There is a bill now before you for your consider- 
ation and approval which might be appropriately and 
justly entitled, “An act to provide for and facilitate the 
destruction and extermination of all brook or speckled 
trout in the streams of the Adirondack preserve and to 
otherwise destroy the preserve for the use of the people 
of the State of New York.” I refer to Senate bill No. 
404, introduced by Senator Brown to amend Section 62 | 
of Chapter 592 of the laws of 1897, being Chapter 307, of 
the General Laws and known as the “Navigation law.” 

For many years the State has been engaged through its 
Fish and Game Commission, their assistants and em- 
ployes, and has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in maintaining hatcheries and restocking the streams in 
the Adirondack forest preserves with brook or speckled 
trout and for their protection and preservation, for the 
benefit of the people of the State of New York. And 
the people have enacted laws from time to time making 
it a crime to kill trout out of season or to transport them 
from the Adirondack preserve except in limited numbers 
and only when accompanied by the owner, or to introduce 
into the streams of the Adirondack preserve fish that are 
natural enemies of the trout, or to molest or disturb the 
brook trout.while on their spawning beds or in close 
season, which lasts from Sept. 1 to May I. 

During the past seven years I have devoted a large 
portion of my time to the problem of restocking the 
waters of a large preserve in the Adirondacks with brook 
trout and restoring the streams to their natural and 
former conditions with respect to the brook or speckled 
trout and maintaining them as fishing preserves. During 
this time various streams of the tract in question have 
from time to time been used for driving, flooding, and 
floating logs under certain contracts subject to which the 
club owning the tract took title, and I have had occasion 
to make a practical study of the effect of damming, 
“flooding,” “removing obstructions,” or disturbing the 
bed of the stream, increasing and decreasing the volume 
or flow of water for the purpose of floating, running, or 
flooding logs in said streams, and can testify that the use 
of any stream for the purpose and in the manner pro- 
posed in the bill by lumbermen will effect its utter 
destruction as a trout stream or preserve during the time 
such operations are carried on and for years thereafter, 
until the stream has been allowed to rest and resume its 
natural conditions and has been restocked at large ex- 
pense. 

I am convinced that if the proposed act becomes a 
law, streams upon which the State and private associa- 
tions have spent thousands of dollars for fish stocking 
will be utterly destroyed for the uses of the people of the 
State. 

At first sight this may seem a small consideration com- 
pared with the moneyed interests of the pulp and lumber 
companies and trusts, but I desire to call your attention 
to the fact that of the hundred thousand or more annual 
visitors to the Adirondack Forest Preserve, nine-tenths 
are attracted there by the fish and game, and the fish is 
principally the brook or speckled trout. Article VII. of 
the Constitution was intended to secure to all the people 
of the State of New York the Adirondack State Park 
lands as a place for recreation and restoration to health, 
etc. If the streams are given over to the pulp industries, 
as provided by this iniquitous a’t, a majority of the peo- 
ple of the State who now use che preserve will have no 
use for it. BEF 

A curious feature of the act is that it limits the liability 
of the lumberman while occupying State or private lands 
and streams. Under the privileges granted to them they 
are only liable for damages occasioned by their “negli-- 
gent or unlawful exercise” of their occupancy, and claim 
must be made within one year after the act is committed. 
It is well known that where streams and lands are 
flooded for the purpose of driving logs the extent of the 
damage done by the killing of trees, etc., sometimes is 
not evident until more than a year after the act of flood- 
ing takes place. Also the act gives the right of con- 
demnation to any person desiring to drive logs, meaning 
thereby any irresponsible jobber or log driver who may 
commit any sort of unlawful or negligent act to the 
destruction of the property of the State or private in- 
dividuals without incurring any risk excepting money 
claims for damages. 

Altogether the act seems to me as the most audacious 
attempt on part of the lumber and pulp industries 
to itute the great powers of the State for their pri- 
profits, and I sincerely hope that the ‘bill 


Wriuram G. De Wirt, 
Fish and Game Committee, 
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'San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MepAt contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 4, 
held at Stow Lake, March 22. Wind, west; weather fair: 


Event 


Event Event 
No.1, No.2, ° No. 4, 
Distance, A —_— Eveut No. 8 


ccuracy, 

Feet. Percent. Acc. % 
G. Young.... 98 
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Judges, Everett and Mocker; referee, Brooks; clerk, 
Wilson. 


Sunday, contest No. 4, held at Stow Lake, March 23. 
Wind, west; weather, fair: 


C. R. Kenniff... 98 


88 81 5 3 95.8 

Z. Daverkosen, . .106 86.8 84.4 B 79.8 és 
J. Turmes.. ices 82 88 92.8 74.2 83.5 a» 
RUM cccccs 00 89.8 83.4 65 74.2 ée 
F. M. Haight... .. 75 77.4 75.10 76.7 oe 
u Kenniff...110 84 88.8 85.10 87.3 94.2 
Ss Brooks 89 93.4 % 84.2 ah 
E. A. Mocker... 96 87.8 88 80 84 59.3 
Tes Eo sovcses 74.8 87.8 81.8 84.8 71.8 
S. A. Heller.... .. 79.8 82.4 73.4 77.10 os 
H. F. Muller...105 90.8 89 78.4 83.8 ‘ 
F. H. Reed.... 86 89.4 80.10 85.1 
W. D. Mansfield .. 93 84 87.6 85.9 94.7 
E. Everett...... 101 94 80.8 76.8 78 
A. M. Blade....83% 56 82.4 71.6 79.11 
Ww. i Kierulff.. 77 78 71 75.10 73.5 
H. Dinkelspiel.. 84 66.4 62.4 73.4 67.10 
H. C. Golcher...118 90.8 93 75.10 84.5 
C. G. Young... 9 90 87 80 83.6 ae 
T. Brotherton...109 85.8 90 76.8 83.4 88.6 
I Lawrence..... .. 74.8 88.8 75.10 82.3 ‘% 
.| C, Tere. 65 73.4 83.4 72.6 77.11 
G. H. Foulks... .. 87.4 79 73.4 76.2 


Judges, Reed and Daverkosen; referee, Turner; clerk, 
Wilson. 





The New Jersey Season. 


Newark, N. J., March 29.—A visit over old stamping 
grounds the past week has brought back the longing for 
rod and reel. Already there is enough quarry on the 
move to tempt the enthusiastic at Manasquan. Many 
striped bass have been taken in the shad nets; while of 
small size mostly, a few which range from 6 to 16 pounds 
have presented themselves. None so far, however, have 
been taken on the hook. Flounders are moving freely, and 
herring are abundant. The white perch are in evidence 
everywhere, and are taking the hook freely; some fine 
ones have been taken in Deal Lake. When of good size 
and when taken on a fly-rod, they are always worthy of 
the angler’s attention and respect. 

Tuesday sees the opening of the trout season in our 
State, and if brooks are in fair condition, I know a good 
many business men whose offices and business places will 
mourn their absence on that day. Continued warm 
weather for ten days or two weeks will see the striped 
bass angler plying the rod, and happy is he who secures 
the first prize. Leonarp Hutir. 





Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, March 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Fol- 
lowing are the scores made at the meet this afternoon: 


Long Obstacle Accuracy & Bait- Delicacy 
Distance Fly, Delicacy, Casting Bait 
ss Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
H, H. Ainsworth... 8.8 3.2 wes 4.16 8.4 
I. D. Belasco...... 15.2 6.4 4.8 4.16 7.6 
L. I. Blackman.... .... cdl oon 5.76 9.2 
CO Mths. «icc 4.8 4.8 aoe ; 
W. T. Church...... 20 ies pea eees 7.2 
B. W. Goodsell 4 at Le re ecg 
- Greenwood..... 8 1.6 1.6 ' . 
Ht. é Hascall..... 1.6 ih ana vines ~ 
- C; Heston....... 3.2 1.6 . s 
G. A. Hinterleitner ee aa 576 76 
E. R. Letterman... 1.6 4.8 2.56 7.2 
GA. Bre... ck. ace 6.4 3.2 2.56 7.2 
H. A, Newkirk.... ... 1.6 1.6 ye 56 
H. W. Perce....... 19.2 4.8 3.2 3.36 4 
Se SE Seapets os oe 2.56 4.8 
A. C. Smith........ 4 oi ; 
Ee ae eee 8 ee 5.76 ioe 
WENGE: Svsicec casas 28 9.6 11.2 8.16 9.2 


E. R. LetrerMAN, Secretary. 


s s 
The Kinkajou. 

I was much interested in your article in the Spectator 
on “Nondescript Animals,” especially in your description 
of the kinkajou. When stationed in British Honduras 
some years ago F kept two of these little animals, and 
found them, as you say, most delightful pets, with the one 
reservation that their notions of cleanliness were of an 
elementary nature. They are known to the Creoles there 
by the name of “‘night-walker,” and to the Spaniards as 
“milas de noche,” or little night monkeys. They are 
absolutely omnivorous in their feeding, eating with equal 
relish birds, birds’ eggs, insects of all kinds, and fruit, and 
: pare wonderful what a quantity of water they will 

rink. 

“Mob” and “Chittabob,” as my pets were named, lived 
on the front verandah of my house by day and on the 
back at night, tied with long string and swivel attached 
to a collar round the neck. They slept all day, but 
at night played the merriest pranks, their favorite play- 
fellow being a large, yellow tomcat. All three would 
roll over and over each other like so many kittens until, 
wetter Ba Bor nye nal tly em- 
braced by the prehensile tails, the cat used his claws. 








Then the one that got the scratch would utter the hissing . 


noise they make when an 


and go for the cat like a 
little demon. 


ghts it was always the cat that 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


I made sure a ‘possum was the villain, and so watched 
for him behind the creepers in the corner to shoot him. 
When all was quiet and the turkeys fast asleep on the top 
step but one,-“Chittabob,” “whose tale was the longest, 
crept to the top of the steps, slewed himself round, 
wound his tail about one, jerked him up and grabbed him 
by the neck in a moment. As you say, the kinkajou’s 
tongue is a truly wonderful instrument, and how long 
it-is I should be afraid to say. It is thrust into every 
crevice and hole its-owner comes across; from force of 
habit, I suppose. 

I brought “Chittabob” home with me, and on board 
ship he lived in a hencoop under the bridge. One night 
he got loose and entered the doctor’s cabin; he, knowing 
the creature belonged to me, carried him to my cabin, 
thrust him in, and shut the door. I slept in the upper 
bunk. Suddenly I awoke with a great start to find 
“Chittabob’s” tail wound tightly round my neck and his 
tongue up my nose as far as it would go! The bang I 
gave my head against the deck above woke my fellow- 
passenger, who, when I told him what had happened, 
said: “Now, this is very curious, for I was dreaming that 
some one was sitting on my chest and ramming straws 
up my nose.” Another escapade of his was very funny. 
When I started from Plymouth at an early hour in the 
morning, just as the summer dawn was breaking, I had 
a carriage to myself. So I wrapt “Chittabob” in a rug 
and put him under the seat, and we both went to sleep. 
The next thing I was conscious of was that some one was 
shouting loudly and excitedly. Up I jumped, to see a 
fellow-passenger, who had joined me while I slumbered, 
standing bolt upright with one leg stiffly stuck out, and 
“Chittabob” calmly swarming up it with his tail tightly 
wrapped round it as he ascended. 3 

Poor “Chittabob!” we were great friends, but the best 
of friends must part, and I had to give him to some 
friends in Essex. While with them he was well and 
happy, and his appetite was good, for on one occasion he 
consumed over thirty sparrows’ eggs at one sitting! 
When the next winter cold came on he was sent to the 
“Zoo,” and there lived, an ornament to the Small Mam- 
mal House, for two or three years, but a severe winter 
in the early “eighties” was too cold for the poor little 
fellow, as it was indeed for many of his fellow-prisoners 
in the same evil-smelling but interesting house, and he 
died.—Letter in London Spectator. 





International Congress of Americanists. 


At the thirteenth annual International Congress of 
Americanists, to be held Oct. 20 to 25, 1902, at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, in New York city, sub- 
jects of very great interest are to be brought up. These 
are, first, The Native Races of America, Their Origin, 
Distribution, History, Physical Charasteristics, Lan- 

uages, Inventions, Customs and Religions; second, The 
Flistory of the Early Contact Between America and the 
Old World. Te mrs 

The note issued by the commission of organization 
sufficiently explains the purposes of the congress. It is 

iven below: 

’ New York City, February, 1902.—Sir: We have the 
honor to inform you that in accordance with a vote at 
the last session of the congress, held in Paris in 1900, the 
thirteenth session of the International Congress of Amer- 
icanists will be held in the halls of the Americah Museum 
of Natural History in the city of New York, beginning at 
noon on Monday, the 2oth, and continuing: until Satur- 
day, the 25th day of October, 1902. _ 

The object of the congress is to bring together students 
of the archeology, ethnology and early history of the 
two Americas, and by the reading of papers and by dis- 
cussions to advance knowledge of these subjects. 

You are respectfully invited to join the congress, to 
present papers for its consideration, and, if possible, to 
be present at the session and take part in the proceedings. 

Hoping for your efficient aid and co-operation in the 
important objects of the congress, we beg you to accept 
our expression of deep respect. 

Morris K. JEsuP, — 
President of the Commission of Organization. 
M. H. SAvILte, Sd 
General Secretary, Commission of Organization. 

All persons interested in the study of the archeology, 
ethnology and early history of the two Americas may 
become members of the International Congress of Amer- 
icanists by signifying their desire to the General Secre- 
tary of the Commission of Organization (Mr. M. H. 
Saville, American Museum of Natural History, city of 
New York), and remitting either direct to the Treasurer 
or through the General Secretary, the sum of three dol- 
lars in American money. The receipt of the Treasurer 
for this amount will entitle the holder to a card of mem- 
bership, and to all official publications emanating from 
the thirteenth session of the congress. 

The money may be sent in the form of a postal money 
order or a check negotiable in New York, payable to 
Harlan I. Smith, Treasurer, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 


Bachting. 
Oe 


Designing Competition for the Sea- 
~— inthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka {5-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions : 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., 80 per 
cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 


TI. Planking shall not be jess than sin. in thickness, 
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IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable. 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead, weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, -in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, in. scale. All other plans, tin. scale. 

The designs must be received at the office of Forest AND 
STREAM, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
May 15, 1902, and should bear a nom-de-plume only. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H. Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. 

The club’s new rule referred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 
allowance by racing measurement, which shall be de 
termined by adding to half the load waterline length, 
half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 
as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities py 1.1. 

% UWL + % YSA+L _ RI 
2 


First prize, 


The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. ° 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its- length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater drait aft, and all of 
any greater draft forward. 


E is any excess of (B”+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 
C+E=L. 


Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


Thirty members representing twenty-three clubs were 
present at the March general meeting of the Yacht Rac 
ing Association of Long Island Sound, held at the Hote! 
Manhattan, New York City, on Thursday evening, 
March 27. Mr. C. T. Pierce, of the Riverside Y. C 
presided. 

The amendment relating to weighted centerboards 
brought up no little opposition and action was finally 
deferred until the next meeting, which is to be held on 
April to. 

An important amendment to take the place of Section 
4 of Rule II. was proposed and adopted. It is as follows: 

Yachts launched before Jan. 1, 1902, shall remain in the 
classes in which they raced prior to that date, bat shall 
be rated for time allowance at their actual racing meas- 
urement, 

The racing measurement of yachts launched after Jan. 
1, 1902, shall be considered to be the maximum limits 
of their classes. Such yachts shall not be entitled to time 
allowance except from yachts launched prior to that 
date, whose racing measurements exceed the class limits. 
Such yachts shall allow time to yachts launched prior 
to that date whose racing measurements fall below the 
class limits. 

“The effect of this amendment will be to require all 
yachts to race under measurements made under the rule 
adopted Nov. 15, 1901.” 

The fifty-five-foot class was added to the classification 
of schooners. 

Section 3 of Article 12 of the racing rules was amended 
to read “that a yacht of the 43-foot class may carry eight 
professionals.” This paragraph was also added to sec- 
tion 3: “A yacht of a 51-foot class, or of any class larger 
must carry as one of its crew a member of a recognized 
yacht club.” 

The schedule for the coming season of 1902 was an- 
nounced as follows: 

May 17, Saturday—Huguenot Spring races; 24th, Sat- 
urday—New Rochelle spring races; 3oth, Friday— 
Harlem annual regatta; Bridgeport spring races; Indian 
Harbor special races; 31st, Saturday—Seawanhaka spring 
races. 


June 7, Saturday—Knickerbocker annual regatta; 14th, 
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Saturday—New Rechelle annual regatta; 21st, Saturday 
—Norwalk special races; 26th, Thursday—Seawanhaka 
special races; 27th, Friday—Seawanhaka special races; 
28th, Saturday—Seawanhaka annual regatta. 

July 4, Friday—Hartford annual regatta; 5th, Satur- 
day—Riverside annual regatta; 10th, Thursday—Indian 
Harbor special races; 11th, Friday—Indian Harbor spe- 
cial races; 12th, Saturday—Indian Harbor annual regatta; 
19th, Saturday—Corinthians of Stamford annual regatta; 
26th, Saturday—Norwalk special races; Hartford special 
races. 

August 2, Saturday—Manhasset Bay annual regatta; 
goth, Saturday—-Hempstead Bay annual regatta; Northport 


annual regatta; 16th, Saturday—Horseshoe Harbor an- - 


nual regatta; Huntington annual regatta; Hartford spe- 
cial races; 23d, Saturday—Bridgeport annual regatta; 
Huguenot annual regatta; 3oth, Saturday—Indian Har- 
bor special regatta; Hartford special races. 

Sept. 1, Monday—Sachem’s Head annual regatta; 
Norwalk annual regatta; 4th, Thursday—Seawanhaka 
special races; 5th, Friday—Seawanhaka special races; 
6th, Saturday—Seawanhaka fall regatta; 2oth, Saturday 
—Manhasset Bay fall regatta; 27th, Saturday—Riverside 
fall regatta. 

The following executive committee was elected: 
Charles T. Pierce, Riverside Y. C.; Frank Bowne Jones, 
Indian Harbor Y. C.; E. M. MacLellan, Manhasset Bay 
Y. C.; C. H. Crane, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.; T. H. 
Macdonald, Bridgeport Y. C.; Robert C. Mitchell, 
Sachem’s Head Y. C., and Charles P. Tower, New Ro- 
chelle Y. C. 

The representatives present at the meeting were: 
Bridgeport Y. C., Carl Foster, W. Herbert Jennings,*F. 
A. Bartlett, T. H. Macdonald; Corinthian Y. C., of Stam- 
ford, P. W. Cuddy; Harlem Y. C., Franklin C. Sullivan; 
Hartford Y, C., Harry B. Snell, Walter Pearce, John 
McFadyen, Charles B. Wyckoff; Hempstead Harbor 
Club, ‘Ward Dickson; Huntington Y. C., H. H. Gordon; 
Indian Harbor Y. C., Frank Bowne Jones, F. C. Hender- 
son, Charles E. Simms; Knickerbocker Y¥. C., O. H. 
Chellborg, H. Stephenson; Manhasset Bay Y. C., E. M. 
MacLellan; New Rochelle Y. C., Charles P. Tower, C. 
A. Becker; Norfolk Y. C., A. E. Chasmar, Clarence F. 
Osborn; Park City Y. C., Amos H. Lowden; Riverside 
Y. C., C. T. Pierce; Sachem’s Head Y. C., E. C. Seward, 
Robert C. Mitchell; Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Clin 
ton H. Crane, Allen E. Whitman, Johnston de Forest. 





The Cruising Schooner Marjorie. 


Tue launching of the schooner yacht built by Mr. Robt. 
Jacob from designs by Mr. cry C. Wintringham for 
Mr. Frank L. St. John, of New York, took place at Mr. 
Jacob’s yard at City Island, Saturday afternoon, March 
29. Mr. St. John was present, and entertained a small 
party of friends. The boat, dressed in flags from bow- 
sprit to taffrail, took the water without mishap, and 
after being safely moored, all present were invited to a 
luncheon served in the large shop. ; 

The boat is very pleasing in appeargnce, with easy 
lines, moderate overhang and good sheer, and should 
make a very comfortable and satisfactory cruiser. In 
point of workmanship and finish, she is undoubtedly one 
of the best yachts launched this season, and Mr. Jacob 
deserves great credit for the excellence of the work. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length on deck, 88ft.; 
length on waterline, 62ft. 4in.; breadth, 17ft. gin. ; draft 
(without centerboard), 8ft. She is substantially built, 
having a heavy white oak frame, yellow pine planking 
and flush deck of white pine. The deck coamings for the 
hatches are of heavy teak, but the hatches and skylights 
themselves are mahogany. The rail and planksheer are 
of teak, but the bulwark stancheons and bitts are locust. 
The two lower masts are of Oregon pine, all the other 
spars being of spruce. 

Below deck, the owner's stateroom extends clear across 
the after end of the boat, and is oft. long. On either 
side is a berth 6ft. 6in. long, and in front of the berths 
are wide transoms. Against the after bulkhead is a 
mirror and bureau. The space forward of cach berth is 
taken up by a hanging locker. At the forward end of 
the room are two doors, one to the hallway, the other 
to a closet in which is a wash bowl. The room receives 
light and air from a large skylight. Leaving the owner's 
room, one enters a passageway, on the port side of which 
is a small toilet room and a stateroom. On the starboard 
side are the main companionway stairs and a large state- 
room. Each of these staterooms contains a berth, bureau, 
wash bowl and transom seat, and in addition, the star- 
board room has a large wardrobe. The hallway leads to 
the main saloon, which is 1oft. long and 16ft. wide. It 
is finished in mahogany, and lighted by a large skylight. 
On each side there is a berth, in front of which is a 
transom seat. This transom also runs half-way across 
the after end of the room on the starboard side. In the 
two after corners are hanging lockers, and in the forward 
corners are lockers and sideboards. There is also a 
large mahogany swinging table. Just forward of the 
main saloon is the galley, oft. 6in. long by oft. wide. On 
the starboard side of this is the sailing master’s state- 
room. The galley is finished in ash and contains an ice 
box with a capacity of about 650lbs. of ice, a_ sink, 
dresser, range, rack for dishes, and ample locker space. 
Both the galley and sailing master’s room are lighted 
and ventilated by a skylight and companionway in the 
deck above. A door connects the galley with the fore- 
castle, the upper half of it being fitted with a slide 
through which food can be passed without opening the 
door. , 

The forecastle is very roomy, and carries berths for 
six men. The crew's water closet is placed at the for- 
ward end. 

The yacht will carry a gig, cutter and 114-horse-power 
launch. 

An interesting feature of the construction is the fact 
that the after deadwood was built with a shaft log and 
propeller post, and a” wheel port cut, but afterward filled 
in, so that should the owner at any time wish to convert 
the boat into an auxiliary, it can be done by simply re- 
moving the filling piece and installing an engine. 

The yacht is named Marjorie, and will be enrolled in 
the New York and New Rochelle yacht clubs, 
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Our ‘Boston , Letter. 


Boston, March 31.—Another boat is 7 built in 
Boston to compete in the trial races of the Bridgeport 
Y. C. to select a challenger for the Seawanhaka cup. The 
latest candidate for cup hondrs was designed by Fred D. 
Lawley, and is now being built in the boat shop of the 
Lawley plant at City Point. Fred Lawley has kept ex- 
ceedingly quiet about the boat, and had her in frame be- 
fore she was discovered. He will not say anything about 
who she is being built for, but it is thought that she is 
for a syndicate of Bridgeport yachtsmen. It is thought 
that this is the order that has been spoken of as possibly 
coming from another Eastern designer. Of course, she 
will be a scow, but beyond that the designer does not wish 
at present to say anything about her dimensions. Only 
this can be said generally, that her waterline will not be 
extreme in any particular, her overhangs will be very 
long and her beam will be about the same as that of 
other boats that have been or are being built for this 
cup. The work of planking should be well along by the 
end of this week, and the boat should be ready for her 
trial trip by the last of April. 

Both of the big shops at Lawley’s are filled with boats. 
The 60-rater, Weetamoe, designed by Gardner & Cox for 
Mr. H. F. Lippitt, is about half plated. The work of 
construction on this boat in plating and in framing is 
the-slickest that has ever been seen on a metal boat in 
these parts. Every frame and every plate is fair through- 
out its entire length, and the outer surface of the plates 
is polished to the highest degree. Bronze angles have been 
used in the frames, and also for the top member, above 
the planksheer, a feature that has never been attempted 
before. The only thing that looks doubtful about the 
boat is the weight of the material used in her construc- 
tion. Everything is extremely light, and it has been 
thought by many that it will prove too light when the 
yacht is under strain, but both the designers and_ the 
builders are confident that it will prove heavy enough. In 
the same shop a 46ft. yawl, designed by Binney for Mr. 
W. A. Wharton, is planked. There is also a Y. R. A. 
25-footer in this shop which Fred Lawley has designed 
for Mr. Lawrence Percival. She is a very neatly turned 
boat, with double mahogany planking. A yawl designed 
by Binney for Dr. Paton is partly planked. A 35-footer, 
designed by Fred Lawley, will be set up this week. 

In the east shop the 104ft. steam yacht has been given 
a priming coat, and the work of finishing up the interior 
joiner work is now going on. She is very well laid out 
below decks, and has most of the modern conveniences. 
She has about everything that can be got into a boat of 
her size. She will have one deck house of teak, which 
will be used as a dining saloon, a dumb waiter connecting 
with the galley. The 46ft. schooner, designed by Crane 
for Mr. Arnold Lawson, has been painted, and the in- 
terior work is being finished. She is one of the finest 
pieces of construction that has ever been turned out of 
the shops. The Y. R. A. 21-footer, designed by Crownin- 
shield for Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, will soon 
be ready for launching. Her cabin trunk, resembling that 
of the Cartoon, and the interior are being finished up. 
She is a beautiful boat. The 35-footer designed by Crane 
for Mr. H. A. Morss is practically finished. An 18- 
footer, designed by Fred Lawley for Mr. Alfred Douglas, 
is partly planked. The Binney-designed yawl for Messrs. 
Foss and Gunnison has her cabin trunk on and the in- 
terior work is being finished up. 

The Beverly Y. C. is preparing for a very lively sea- 
son, The new one-design class of fourteen 30-footers will 
add greatly to the interest, which has always been mani- 
fested in racing by the members of this club. All of these 
boats have been named, but according to the agreement 
between the owners, the names of the owners cannot ap- 
pear in connection with the names of the boats until after 
they have all been launched and tried. This precaution 
was taken so that not even the designer should know 
for whom any one of the boats is being built. The names 
of the boats are as follows: Gamecock, Anita, Arria, 
Wahtawah, Quakeress II., Arabian, Praxilla, Evelyn, 
Notos and Young Miss. There seems to be but one name 
in this list that suggests the possible ownership of the 
boat. Your correspondent visited Bristol last week and 
found that eleven of the 30-footers were hauled up at 
Walker's Cove. It is understood that another has since 
been taken from the shops and stored at the Cove. An- 
other one is in the shop, but is practically finished, and 
the last of the lot is now being planked. It is expected 
that they will all be launched in about a month, and that 
most of them will leave Bristol for Buzzard’s Bay on 
Memorial Day 

The Regatta Committee has announced the following 
temporary programme, in which all of the races, unless 
otherwise specified, will be sailed off the club house, 
Monument Beach. It is possible that some changes will 
be made, although the majority of the dates are expected 
to remain as now scheduled: 

June 14, Saturday—Club race. 

June 17, Tuesday—Open sweepstakes, prizes added by 
a ; 

June 28, Saturday—Club race. 

July 4, Friday—Open sweepstakes, prizes added by B. 
Rete 

July 5, Saturday—First Corinthian. 

July 12, Saturday—Second Corinthian. 

July 19, Saturday—Club race. 

July 26, Saturday—Third Corinthian. 

. Aug. 9, Saturday—Van Rensselaer cup, Marion. 

Aug. 16, Saturday—Fourth Corinthian. 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Fifth Corinthian. 

Aug. 30, Saturday—Sixth Corinthian. 

Sept. 1, Monday, Labor Day—Open races. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Open races, Mattapoisett. 

Sept. 13, Saturday—Seventh Corinthian. 

It is expected that, as in previous years, only the Cor- 
inthian races will count for the club championship. The 
start of all the Corinthian races will be one-gun, and the 
others will have a three-minute time start. Beside the 
regular races of the club, it is expected that a race will 
be given for the 30-footers by the New Bedford Y. C. 
The committee is in hopes of arranging a cruise to take 
place some time between July 26 and Aug. 8, during 
which it is expected that a special match may be sailed 
between the 21-footers of, the Beverly Y. C. and the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


‘ 


The following fixtures have been a 
gatta Committee of the Mosquito Fleet Y. C.: 

July 5, Saturday—Y. R. A. open. 

July 26, Saturday—Club race. 

Aug. 3, Sunday—Squadron run. 

Aug. 24, Saturday—Club race. 3 

The Wollaston Y. C. has announced the following fix- 
tures for the coming season: 

May 31, Saturday—First race for Chase cup. 

June 22, Saturday—Club championship. 

July 28, Saturday—Y. R. A. open. 

July 19, Saturday—Moonlight sail. 

July 21, Monday—Ladies’ day. 

Aug. 2, Sener anne clambake. 

Aug. 9, Saturday—Club championship. 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Club ——. , 

Aug. 30, 31 and Sept. 1, Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day—Club cruise. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Second race for Chase cup. 

Last week the challenge was sent by the Quincy Y. C. 
to the Manchester Y. C. for the Quincy cup. As has been 
announced, Henry M. Faxon will represent the Quincy 
Y. C., and it is practically certain that he will have a 
new boat, designed by Arthur Kieth, and built by Smith, 
of Quincy Point. A. Henry Higginson, Jr., and Reginald 
Boardman will undoubtedly build a boat in the interest 
of the Manchester Y. C., and there is likelihood that 
pther members of the Manchester Y. C. will build. 

Joun B. Kitieen. 


Classification of Yachts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Assuming that it has been proved that the measurement 
of a yacht for racing classification cannot be ascertained 
by a formula, the question naturally arises, “How can we 
classify yachts, making use of the experience already 
gained ?” 

It may be said that experience shows-the following: 

That time allowance is undesirable, and as a matter of 
fact has been abolished practically, 

That other things beside the racing length of a yacht 
should be considered. 

That we can take the designer’s certificate as to the 
measurement of a yacht as reasonably accurate. 

That we must not ask the designer for such information 
as will disclose the exact form of yacht. 

That we should not interfere with the yachtsman’s 
individual preference as to form. 

That limits of draft, percentage of ballast to displace- 
ment, construction, and the like, have been found neces- 
sary and are in general use. 

_ That designers attempt to get as much sail area as pos- 
sible on a yacht. 

It is but’ seldom that there is any noticeable change in 
sail area in one year in a given class, but year by year 
the amount of sail area increases so that yachts of a 
similar type, and date of launching have approximately 
the same sail area. 

That by reason of the desire on the part of the yachts- 
man for close finishes and for racing in which the ele- 
ment of their own skill preponderates, there has been a 
considerable increase in one-design classes, and next to 
these in restricted classes. 

That one-design classes are objectionable because no 
opportunity is given to develop the form of a yacht or 
to compare dissimilar forms having exactly the same 
power and the same displacement. 

With the same power and displacement, the superiority 
of any yacht over another can usually be attributed either 
to superiority in handling or to superiority of form, and 
in this way the most desirable yacht for a given set of 
conditions can be determined. 

We finally know that any committee can readily collate 
the average displacement, sail area and other factors 
relating to the yachts of any given class. 

I would therefore suggest— : 

First—That we fix arbitrary limits for the sail area, 
displacement, draft, inclined load waterline length and 
percentage of ballast to total displacement for each one 
of the classes. Sail area, draft, length being the great- 
est permitted, displacement the least permitted. 

Second—Take the designer’s certificate or affidavit that 
a yacht complies with the restrictions, subject to verifi- 
cation, if it 1s considered necessary. : 

Third—Give two limits for sail area, one for the rac 
ing class and the other for the cruising class. 

Limiting sail area is not any great change from our 
present practice for the reason that practically new yachts 
of any one year in the same class have about the same sail 
area. 

The restriction would operate to limit the constant in- 
crease in sail area, so that it would be necessary to make 
an improvement in the form if the new yacht were to be 
the superior of the older one. It would make the power 
of all yachts in a class the same; and would stimulate 
improvements in rig. 

In regard to displacement, if that is made sufficient we 
at once secure an opportunity for good accommodations, 
and strong construction, and prohibit very light displace- 
ment yachts of extremely light construction, without any 
proper accommodation. We also avoid the necessity for 
any specific limitations in regard to the equipment which 
a yacht must carry in order to be a cruiser, since, with the 
displacement placed high enough and the ratio of ballast 
to displacement fixed, there will be a margin which must 
be used for equipment in order to secure a sufficient 
displacement to bring the yacht to her designed lines. 
It takes the place of all scantling rules, midship section 
requirements, girth measurements, etc., and has the ad- 
vantage of actually having what these only profess to do. 
The limitation of draft limits the amount of righting mo- 
ment and has been found necessary. 

The limitation of the inclined waterline is necessary in 
order to make the displacement of a yacht effective in 
securing a proper body, and to place some limit on ex- 
cessive overhangs. 

It does not compel the designer to adopt any particular 
form. No length restriction can be effective that is not 
measured at the sailing angle. While it is true that the 
amount of overhang does not necessarily. indicate the 
amopnt of. _ in length when the yacht hee ts also 
true that if the t is designed. to increase load 
waterline when she heels under sail, the measurement of 
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the inclined load waterline places a limit on the length 
of the hull which will prove effective. This limitation 
should be stated to be applicable when the yacht is heeled 
in smooth water to her designed sailing angle, and the 
angle should be stated in the certificate. 

Should a yacht habitually sail at an angle sufficiently 
greater to to be noticeable, the matter can readily be in- 
vestigated. 

It is quite certain that a yacht designer would run no 
risk of having all his certificates refused by issuing a 
false one, neither would he take the chance of issuing one 
which might be found in error, because that would reflect 
on his ability. 

If the number of persons which compose the crew were 
also stated, the complete list of limitations for all classes 
can be tabulated so as to occupy not more than a space of 
4in. by Sin. in print. For present purposes and perhaps 
for some little time to come, it will be necessary to make 
some allowance for those yachts now launched in which the 
displacement is excessive. This can be readily done by 
permitting a certain small increase in sail area per ton of 
displacement, whenever the displacement of a yacht is 15 
per cent. or more over the limit. 

In the above I have outlined what I consider to be the 
correct principle which should he followed. I believe 
that only in this way can we expect a return of the 
former racing spirit. It will also permit us without a 
change of principle to take advantage, year by year, of the 
experience gained which would be manifested principally 
in a modification in the amount of sail area allowed in 
the various classes. 

As indicated above, the yacht designer in the measure- 
ment certificate would simply state that a given yacht was 
within the restriction of a given class, and was designed 
to sail at a stated angle of heel, which would mean that 
the yacht had at least the required displacement, not more 
than the limiting sail area, measured when the sails were 
stretched, not more than the limiting load waterline length 
when inclined, not more than the limiting draft and per- 
centage of ballast. Geo. Hint. 





In order to avoid friction and improve the racing on 
Jamaica Bay, there is now a scheme on foot to form a 
yacht racing association among the clubs located there. 
There are now five important clubs in the bay, the Jamaica 
Bay. Canarsie, Bergen Beach. Old Mill and Bayswater 
Y. C.s. When several clubs are located on a compara- 
tively small body of water the organizations are bound 
to conflict unless an association is formed and all of them 
work in harmony. The Jamaica Bay clubs will do well 
to follow the example set by the Gravesend Bay and 


Long Island Sound clubs, 
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Designing Competition. 


WE publish in this issue the plans submitted for our 
designing competition by Mr. Charles D. Mower, of 
New York City, under the pseudonym of Trysail. The 
design was disqualified, owing to the sail plan being 
drawn to a different scale than was called for in the 
conditions. 

The design of the hull and rig are excellent, and was 
one of the best submitted. The cabin arrangement is one 
of the best we have ever seen for a boat of 25ft. waterline 
length, and will bear careful examination. The follow- 
ing descriptive matter was written by Mr. Mower, and 
accompanied the plans: 

General Description.—The type selected, as believed by 
the designer to be best fitted to fill the requirements of a 
cruising boat, as outlined by the restrictions governing 
the competition, is a boat of quite large displacement, 
with a generous amount of beam, and with moderate and 
rather fine overhangs. The lateral plan is not cut away 
excessively, and the aim has been to produce a boat that 
can be handled easily in any ordinary bad weather, and 
one that will be a good, able sea boat, so that the crew 
may have no fears or uneasiness at the chance of being 
caught out in bad weather. ° 

The large centerboard, with trunk extending above the 
waterline, is the only one considered as really practical 
and of any use, and the small plate or dagger board below 
cabin floor was-rejected at the outset as of no real use. 

The arrangement on deck shows unusually wide water- 
ways, so that the men can get forward or aft easily. 
The deck is carried across at the aft end of house, with 
several large beams to give structural strength, and is 
also brought in to form cockpit seats, thus making the 
cockpit a very small well that can even be filled without 
the least danger. 

The rig is comparatively small, with a short bowsprit 
and but little main boom over the stern. and can be car- 
ried in-almost any weather without reefing. 

Cabin Arrangement.—The most important feature of 
the proper cruising boat and one requiring different treat- 
ment from the case of a boat to be used only for day 
sailing with an occasional night on board, is the arrange- 
ment below deck. The thing thost necessary for the com- 
fort and good nature of men while off cruising is a means 
of keeping the main cabin dry, warm and comfortable in 
wet and nasty weather, and this cannot be accomplished 
where the companionway leads directly into the cabin. 

In the design shown, the companion ladder comes 
down in a sort of steerage, which is separated from the 
cabin by a heavy portiere. In this steerage is a wide 
berth, which, when not necessary for sleeping accom- 
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modation, makes an excellent place for suit cases, bags, 
ete., which are always so much in the way in the average 
cruiser. Under this berth, drawers are arranged for 
charts, coast pilots, lighthouse books, instruments, etc., 
and with the chance of spreading out charts on the berth, 
the steerage makes an admirable chart room, very 
accessible from the deck. On the port side opening from 
the steerage with a sliding door, is a large toilet room, 
containing folding basin, w.c., and a hanging locker for 
“shore clothes.” The space under the deck back of the w.c. 
is fitted with hooks for hanging oilers, rubber boots and 
other bad-weather duds, which are hidden from view by a 
heavy curtain hanging from the deck beam. This arrange- 
ment gives the watch on deck in bad weather an oppor 
tunity of getting below as much as necessary without 
entering the cabin proper, so that the cabin is always 
dry and clean. 

At night there is also the advantage that the watch 
below can rest quite undisturbed when it is necessary for 
the deck watch to go below for reference to charts, or, in 
cold weather, to warm frozen feet or fingers. This plan 
brings the companion on the starboard side of the center 
line, so that when at anchor the boom does not obstruct 
the entrance to the cabin. 

The toilet room is lighted and ventilated by a half-sky- 
light built in connection with the companion slide, and 
by a port which opens in the side of the house. 

The main cabin is 7ft. 6in. long, with an excess of the 
required headroom. On each side under the deck is a 
fixed berth, 2ft. wide, and with enough clear heights to 
allow turning over without difficulty. These berths can 
be kept made up and always ready for turning in without 
disturbing all hands with the preparations of making 
up berths at turning-in time. The transoms are wide 
enough to form comfortable sofas in daytime, and are 
built to extend so as to make a 2ft. wide berth if neces- 
sary. This gives comfortable sleeping accommodations 
for five persons in separate berths in the cabins, and for- 
ward is > hanging berth for the man, if one is carried. 
The centerboard trunk is brought above the cabin floor to 
the height necessary for the table, and with leaves hinged 
cn either side makes a fixed cabin table that is always 
in place. The arrangement allows ample room‘ to pass 
arcund either end of the trunk. So the centerboard trunk 
can in no way be considered objectionable in view of 
the fact that a table of some sort is necessary ‘in the cabin. 
The board is hoisted by a pennant leading through a brass 
tube to the top of the house, and as the top of the trunk 
is above the waterline, the board is accessible in case it 
should become jammed in any way. 

At the forward end of the cabin, the Sideboatds on 
either side give additional table space for serving, and 
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also give locker and drawer room for storing linen, table- 
ware, silver, etc. The space under the transoms is made 
useable by an arrangement of trays which hold things dry 
and clean above the floor, and the wash of bilge water 
when the boat is heeled. 

The galley, a most important place so far as the com- 
fort and enjoyment of a cruise is concerned, is forward, 
with ample space and headroom under the fore end of 
the house. The ice chest and dish lockers are on the 
port side; the stove, with hooks, rack, etc., for cooking 
utensils, and lockers for stores ‘and galley supplies, on 
the starboard side. This gives the cook a chance to 
prepare food properly, and to serve it decently by simply 
opening his door and passing the dishes aft. 

Under the fore deck is ample room for man’s berth 


* and his dunnage, and for extra sails, anchors, warps, etc. 


If necessary, the cabin floor could be lowered somewhat 
and the height of cabin trunk increased, so that full head- 
room could be obtained in main cabin without seriously 
affecting the boat’s appearance. 

The dimensions are as follows: © 


Length— s 
Over all ..... icctben cats ee rekunks 38ft. 1Y4in. 
MMC” J... nina nswhuse ene hoe nike eee 25ft. o in. 

Overhang— . 
CR ok. Lo aCe cacek ean eeee sft. 6%in. 
DELL Maun pia wi ven i satssapehbeseee hes vit. 7 in. 

Breadth— 

IES 04, So oak oo eas hones eh ows 1oft. 6 in. 
Ms Ti7t ech skses se cae eC bene rose oft. 10 in, 

Draft— 

PR. cea cin boesebtbuneheeks > 4ft. o in. 
IE eR ee ee eee 8ft. o in. 

Freeboard— 

DE it gd Wawona werhs cabanas tex bekn 3ft. 2%in 
DE An cciwksy cab ebiewsnbhee slese 2ft. § in.” 
Ree... sss eaten se tie ee kas ete 2ft. o in. 

EE lnc o ous wascht pass usinuseests 14,835lbs. 

St oe th ok rus bien wealtasle 6,000lbs. 

Sail Area— 

SE tw hir'p'¥ 45 55-555645 Soe ERED EES 685 sq. ft 
DERE LACESS ESAS Rd b 40450 e0khcaxn ke 160 sq. ft 
BME. Ssendvdibse eta eieer beaeioneon 845 sq. ft. 

C.L.R. from fore end of L.W.L.......... 14ft. 6 in. 

C.B. from fore end of L.W.L............. 12ft. 8 in. 

C.G. of lead from fore end of L.W.L...... 13ft. Oo in. 

C.E. of sails from fore end of L.W.L...... 14ft. 1 in. 


The Rating Rules. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A letter from Sextant in your issue of the 8th inst. 
deals with one or two matters referred to by me in former 
notes on yacht measurement, and as I do not.appear to 
have made myself altogether understood I shall be glad 
of an opportunity to clear up a few points. My object 
in the former artiele was to show that the length and sail 
area rule was based on simple and fairly well understood 
principles, and in doing so I referred to the rule which 
states that other things being equal opportunities for 
speed vary in different vessels as the square roots of their 
respective lengths. This rule, or perhaps it should be 
called an hypothesis, is inserted in the preamble to the 
table of time allowances in the Year Book of the New 
York Y. C. and of many other clubs using some form 
of the length and sail area rule. I assumed that it was 
well-known to yachtsmen and did not think it necessapy 
to explain it or account for it. I am quite aware, as 
Thalassa pointed out, that the rule is not invariable, but 
as the exceptions are of a character which do not inter- 
fere with its use in the calculation of time allowances, 
this point need not bé further considered. A matter of 
far more practical importance is that the rule only applies 
strictly when other things are equal. As I understand 
it, this means that the rule holds good between two yachts 
varying in length when all other lineal dimensions vary 
in the same proportion. This applies to construction. 
ballasting and sail area as well as to the dimensions of 
the hull. In other words, the yachts should be built 
from the same lines, and the fact that such a case hardly 
ever occurs in practice is the reason why the simple length 
rule is not sufficient as a measurement for time allow- 
ance. This fact having been recognized many years ago 
led to the necessity to which I referred of taking into 
account other factors beside length. A very simple case 
which occurred frequently was that of two or more yachts 
of about the same length but varying considerbaly in 
sail and the power to carry it. This matter of power to 
carry sail was, of course, a direct result of the general 
dimensions, weights, construction and ballasting of the 
various boats on a given length, and as all these ob- 
viously affected the possibilities of speed production, the 
handiest way to measure them was to m re the sail 
area, and having extracted the square root to reduce it 
to terms of the same dimension as length, to use it as a 
corrective factor in the formula. 

At the time there was no intention of offering de- 
signers a choice between length and sail area in the selec- 
tion of dimensions, because sail area had hitherto been 
free and untaxed, and for a long time after its introduc- 
tion into the formula yachts were still classified by the 
waterline length. In practice, of which the 4oft. class was 
a good example, the designer always went to the limit 
of waterline length, taking such sail area as he thought 
fit, so that the corrected or racing length was always in 
excess of the class limits. In course of time it was 
found that designers were constantly increasing the 


* power and sai! on a given length, and producing unman- 


eable boats, and it was to restrain this that the system 
of casaication by corrected length was adopted on Lake 
Ontario. Working under this a designer, of course, had 
the choice of any proportions that he saw fit to use, 
provided only that the sum of length and the square root 
of the sail area divided by two did not exceed the limit 
of the class. Even this was not intended to impose 
restrictions within the proper sphere of the designer, but 
merely to prevent boats of a nominal size growing to 


unwield rtions. 

The Nice that prevailed, at least in my mind, when 
working under this rule, was that corrected | was 2 
conventional ression of racing length, and that, in 
view of all the circumstances, it was fair to use it in con- 
nection with tables of time allowance which were based 
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upon the rule or hypothesis that other things being equal 
possibilities of speed vary as the square root of the length. 

I cannot, however, accept the suggestion of Thalassa 
and Sextant that corrected length is a measure of speed. 


The hypothesis from which the tables of time allowance. 


are deduced expressly refers only to the possibilities of 
speed, and between these possibilities and the realization 
of speed itself there lies the whole legitimate domain of 
thesnaval architect. If we begin to consider actual speed 
as the basis for time allowance then we shall logically con- 
clude by adopting some rule which will put the slowest 
tub of a cruiser on an equality with the smartest racer. 
I do not think any rule will be devised which will do 


To put the matter as succinctly as possible, the length and 
sail area rule assumes that the possibilities of speed will 
vary with size, and, as I have pointed out before, the cor- 
rected length under such a rule is a conventional but very 
useful expression of size in terms of length. Having this 
data for a number of yachts, we extract the square root 
and get their relative possibilities of speed. We cer- 
tainly do not get any expression of actual speed because 
that depends first of all upon the skill with which the 
designer has used the dimensions allowed; secondly, upon 
the strength of wind, and finally upon the skill used in 
sailing the boat. These three features represent the sport 
of yacht racing and the only occasion when it is proper to 
attempt to tax them is in handicap racing. 

There is another point to be considered. The hypothe- 
sis with regard to relative speeds only applies within 
economic limits. At the time the length and sail area rule 
was first adopted, designers observed these limits, but of 
late they have not done so, and it is for this state of 
affairs that we are now trying to find a remedy. The 
attempts in this direction seem to me to be grouped under 
three heads, and it will possibly be of some assistance in 
studying the question if I make some attempt to define 
them: First, it is proposed to restrain designers within 
economic limits by arbitrary restrictions, producing either 
one design or restricted classes. This method is simple, 
and has the advantage of being readily understood and 
applied. It has also proved successful. It is to be recom- 
mended whefe the local*circumstances are such that the 
measurement rules must be as simple as possible. Sec- 
ondly, it is proposed to allow designers a perfectly free 
hand and to use a measurement rule based on the length 
and sail area rule, but with further qualifying factors 
which assume to measure certain speed producing ele- 
ments which did not vary with length and sail area. This 
is the principle of Mr. Hyslop’s rule, and while more 
scientific than restricted classes, it is necessarily empirical 
and arbitrary in the selection of additional elements for 
measurement and of the necessary co-efficients. The data 
involved are complicated and require special knowledge 
and skill to obtain. The use of such rules must neces- 
sarily be restricted to clubs having perfect facilities for 
applying them, as any looseness, want of skill, or inac- 
curacy in the work renders them worse than useless. 
Thirdly, it is assumed that the worst results of the varia- 
tions from economic'limits are the lack of accommodation 
and unseaworthiness of modern racing craft, and that 
these matters may be remedied by inducing or compelling 
the designer to use a bulkier and more compact under- 
water body. Rules with this end in view demand the use 
of displacement as a negative factor or divisor, and the 
chief objections are the difficulty of obtaining displace- 
ment practically and the uncertainty of the final effect on 
design of its use in the manner suggested. In conclusion, 
! may add that I should like to see all of these methods 
tried. and the results, being carefully noted, would go a 
long way toward improving our very imperfect knowledge 
and practice of this work of yacht measurement. 

WiLuiaM Q. PHILLIPs. 
_Curmton, Ont., March 14. ; 


—_—_— 


Editor Forest and Stream: _ ; 

The critical letters you publish over the signature Sex- 
tant, are extremely interesting, although somewhat pe- 
dantic. ; 

Of course, S, being the measure of the force which 
drives a sailing vessel, is really the only speed producer 
in the strict sense of the term, just as fuel is the only 
speed producer of a steamer. But you can no more 
classify yachts for racing purposes by sail alone than 
you can classify steamers for speed by fuel alone. If 
two steamers race across the Atlantic on level terms and 
ceteris paribus, one of them carry 1,000 tons more than 
the other, she would rightly be regarded as the faster 
boat and better design. So must it be with yachts. 

In horse racing, where horses of different ages meet, 
they are handicapped by means of small pieces of lead 


carried in the saddle, the weights carried by the 
favorites reducing their speed—and yachts are very 
similar in this particular. Strictly speaking, light 


displacement is not a speed producer; practically, it 
is. If Sextant objects to my term tweedledum, let him 
call it tweedledee. As for its not being a proper thing 
to put into a rating rule, I am content to know that Mr. 
Herreshoff proposed to do so in 1892. Sextant raises 
difficulties which he in no way attempts to remove, and 
shelters himself behind the proposal that even cup racers 
shai! become a restricted class. 

I have raced for twenty years on the Solent, and when- 
ever I have built have designed my own boats, which 
have competed with those of Watson, Fife, Payne, Nichol- 
son, Sibbick and Soper. My boats being cheaply and 
strongly built, cost about half the cost of their _competi- 
tors, and I am convinced that under the rule I suggest 
my boats would have won frequently, as they would 
have carried more sail and their rivals less. Is it not 
fair that strongly constructed hulls should have a better 
chance of winning in the open classes than they have at 
present? Is it not fair that a boat which (even Sextant 
acknowledges) offers more resistance to motion should 
by rule carry some extra sail wherewith to overcome 
that extra resistance? I read a few days ago of a new 
yacht building on the Solent, that she had a double skin 
of mahogany planking, and everything done to insure 
her success. Of course, it is not the design, but very 
often it is merely the extra dollars spent in order to re- 
duce weight that wins. I call it the curse of modern 
yacht racing. 

The Seawanhaka rule has done its work well for quite 
a long period. Add displacement to it and the rule will 


last for another equally long period and give satisfaction. 
THALASSA. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have followed with much interest the numerous con- 
tributions to Forest AND STREAM by Sextant and Tha- 
lassa, also those by Mr. Hill and Mr. Phillips, relative 
to measurement rules. : 

They are exceedingly interesting, but at times 4 little 
deep for an amateur. I have struck several snags, one 
of which I wish some kind reader of Forest AND STREAM 
would pull me off. It is this, why does the larger boat 
outsail the smaller, if both are built on the same lines 
and have in Poo to their length the same displace- 
ment, wetted surface, sail area, etc., or why does speed 
vary as VL? G. G.A 


Meteor’s Trial Trip. 


Tue German Emperor's schooner Meteor was given her 
first spin under sail on Monday, March 31. The trip was 
a success in every way, with the exception of a mishap 
that occurred as the boat was leaving her mooring place 
off the yard of her builders at Shooter’s Island. Meteor 
was lying between two docks, and as there was little 
room there in which to maneuver, the captain of the 
towboat that was to take her down the bay decided to 
haul her out stern first and swing her when he got into 
clear water outside. He miscalculated the strength of 
the wind and tide, however, and the yacht swung against 
some spiles placed between the two docks. The after 
overhang on the port side was the only part injured, sev- 
eral plates being stove in and part of the rail was car- 
ried away. After the accident happened, an examination 
was made and it was found that the yacht was perfectly 
seaworthy. The tow boat was dismissed and the police 
. - Patrol took Meteor in tow and through the Kills into 
the bay. 

After the yacht had been swung so that her compasses 
might be adjusted, sail was made, the police boat let go 
the yacht’s line. 

The yacht was under her lower canvas, and in the in- 
creasing breeze moved fast. The wind was from the 
northwest, and she was kept on the starboard tack with 
the wind just forward of the beam, until about a mile 
below the Narrows, when she was put about on the port 
tack. After holding the port tack for a few moments, the 
yacht was again put on the starboard tack. In a few 
moments she was jibed over and was headed for New 
York on the port tack. 

The wind had shifted to a point a little south of west, 
and was blowing hard. Meteor heeled well down, was 
moving very fast, with her scuppers awash. She had 
no difficulty in leaving the police boat, which was going 
ahead full steam. 

The yacht was brought to anchor off Tompkinsville. 
She will be surveyed to ascertain the exact amount 
of damage done, and if the report is at all satisfactory, 
she will be taken across at once and have the damage 
repaired on the other side, while the interior fittings are 
being put in. 

On board the yacht were Mr. Wallace Downey, the 
builder; Mr. A. Cary Smith and Mr. Henry G. Barbey, 
the designers; Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Allison V. 
Armour, Mr. E. A. Willard, Mr. Emil Boaz, Karl Buenz, 
the German Consul-General, Naval Attaché von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz, Professor MacLean, of the Webb Academy; 
Mr. John L, Bliss and others, guests of the builders and 
attachés of the German Embassy at Washington. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Seth Low, Mayor of New York City, has pur- 
chased from Colonel William Hester the steam yacht 
Willada. The yacht will be used by Mayor Low for 
making the daily trip between his country place at Rye 
and New York City. She was designed by Mr. Henry 
C. Wintringham and built by Messrs. Pusey & Jones, 
at Wilmington, Del., during the winter of 1898-99. Her 
dimensions are 127ft. over all, 102ft. on the waterline, 
16ft. 6in. breadth and 6ft. draft. 


The English-built auxiliary ketch Anemone IV. has 
been purchased by Mr. John Murray Mitchell, of New 
York City. The yacht is ro2ft. long, 19.5ft. breadth, and 
12.5ft. deep. She was designed by Mr. A. H. Brown, 
and built by Messrs. Camper & Nicholson, Ltd., at Gos- 
port in 1899. The yacht is now at Cowes and is being 
put in shape for the voyage to America. 


Mr. Pliny Fisk has bought the English-built steam 
yacht Katoomba from Mr. Kenneth M. Clark. The 
yacht was designed by Mr. George L. Watson, and built 
by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Co., at Troon, Scotland, in 
1898. She is 163ft. on the waterline, 24.15ft. breadth, and 


13.75{t. deep. 
P RRR 


Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell has sold his steam yacht Kis- 
met to Mr. E. S. Smithers. Mr. Maxwell is having a 
larger yacht built from designs by Mr. Harry C. Wint- 


ringham. 
neuer 





Captain “Lem” Miller has been appointed sailing mas- 
ter of Navahoe, and he will sail her in all her races in 
English and German waters for her new owner, Mr. 
George W. Watjin, of Bremen. Captain Miller has been 
aboard a number of our cup defenders, and is one of our 
best known yacht skippers. 


RRR 


Helenita, the steam yacht built by the Gas Engine and 
Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co., at Morris 
Heights, for Mr. Frank J. Gould, was launched on Tues- 
day, March 25. The yacht was named by Mrs. Gould 
and a large number of friends attended the ceremony. 
The yacht was designed by Mr. Charles L.- Seabury, and 
built under his supervision. The vessel is constructed 


of steel throughout. There is a large deck house forward 
and a smaller one aft. In the forward house is the dining 
saloon, a smoking room, steward’s pantry and sailing 
master’s stateroom. The after deck house will be used as 
a sort of music and living room. Below decks aft are 
the owner’s quarters. These consist of two large state- 
rooms with bath and dressing rooms adjoining. Aft of 
the owner’s rooms are seven staterooms and bathrooms 
for guests. Forward below deck are staterooms for the 
officers, quarters for the crew and the galley. The yacht 
is fitted with a triple expansion Seabury engine and two 
Seabury water tube boilers. The bunkers have a capacity 
for about 100 tons of coal, while the water tanks will carry 
about 10,000 gallons. The yacht will have a speed of 
eighteen knots. She will be lighted by electricity and 
heated by steam. Four boats will be carried on the - 
davits: A 26ft. mahogany launch, a 2ift. launch, a 2oft. 
gig and a 2oft. cutter. Helenita has a single funnel and 
two pole masts. The deck houses and all the deck finish 
are of mahogany. 
Rae 


The following charters and sales have been made 
through Mr. Frank Bowne Jones agency: The English- 
built auxiliary schoonet Kittiwake, chartered to Mr. 
James A. Garland. CKittiwake is 120ft. long, 21.2{t. 
breadth, and 12ft. deep. She was built by Messrs. Scott 
& Co., at Greenock, Scotland, in 1893. The yacht will 
— in these waters from the Mediterranean early in 
une. 

Schooner yacht Indra, by Mr. John M. Richmond, 
Pennants. R. I., to Mr. Henry F. Noyes, New York 

ity. 

Sloop yacht Irex, by Mr: F. C. Rodewald, to Mr. 
Frederick R. Kellogg, of New York City. 

Yawl Fidelio, by Mr. Henry S. Jeans, of Philadelphia, 
to a New York yachtsman. This yacht has been equipped 
with auxiliary power. 

Yawl Sea Gull, by Mr. Alexander McGuiness, to Mr. 
Lester F. Dwight, of New York. 

Steam yacht Cayuga, by the Rev. 
Mr. T. S. Slocum, Boston. 

Launch Rush, by Mr. George F. Chester, of Buffalo, 
to Mr. John A. Eckert, of New York. 

The raceabouts Ghoorkha, Viper and Aeolis have found 
new owners. 

At the Spalding St. Lawrence shops, at Ogdensburg, 
i, es there is a 25ft. launch building for Mr. Louis 
Bossert, of Brooklyn, for use as a tender to his schooner 
Coronet. The order was placed through Mr, Jones. 


Ree 


Mr. E. T. Hatch is having James Lenox, of Twenty- 
fifth street, South Brooklyn, build for him an auxiliary 
schooner. The yacht will be known as the Minnehaha. 
and will be 45ft. on the waterline, soft. over all, raft. 
breadth, and 3ft. 6in. draft. She will be equipped with a 


F. L. Humphreys to 


' 25 horse-power gasoline engine. 


RR 


The schooner Endymion, recently dismasted in south- 
ern waters, is being refitted at Newport News, and will 
continue her cruise. 


RRR 


The steam yacht Corsair, owned by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, is being put in shape at Manning’s Basin, South 
Brooklyn, for a trip to European waters. 


Rae 


The Sachem’s Head Y. C., of Guilford, Conn., is now 
to have a one-design class. Several members have 
agreed to build. The boats will be about 15ft. waterline, 
and will be designed and built by Charles B. Wyckoff, 
of Clinton, Conn. 

Rear 


Mr. H. Hansen, of Twenty-sixth street, South Brook- 
lyn, is building from Mr. B. B. Crowninshield’s design 
a cruising yawl for Mr. J. S. Negus. She is 4oft. over 
all, 25ft. waterline, 11ft. breadth, and 4ft. draft. 


, Rear 
Mr. A. W. C. Williams, of Hartford, Conn., has sold 


= pom Diana to Mr. Harry Norvent, of Washington, 





Yacht Club Notes - 


The second general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, om 
Thursday, March 27. Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard 
presided. The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers: Wallace Downey, Samuel T. Hubbard,, Jn.;; Edi- 
ward F. Leland, Henry. G. Tobey, Surgeon W. f. Gan- 
ton, U. S. N.; George G. Murtry, Surgeon James Ci 
Pryor, U. S. N.; James Henry Morgan, Rear Admiral 
Albert S. Barker, U. S. N.; George G. Williams, Lieu- 
tenant Frederic M. Wise, U. S. M. C.; Harris King 
Smith, William D. Guthrie, Rear Admiral G. W. Mel- 
ville, U. S, N.; John C. Kaper; U. S. N.; W. R. Hough- 
taling, Charles Steele, George W. Perkins, Lieutenant 
Charles C. Plunkett, U. S. N.; John P. Pratt, Edward C. 
Knight, Rear Admiral Philip H. Cooper, U. S. N.; 
Paymaster Frank T. Arms, Lieutenant Sioeaie Babin, 
U. S. N.; Edward Barr, Warner M. Leeds and S. Ed- 
ward Vernon. Honorary member—Nathaniel Greene 
Herreshoff. 

The committee on uniforms and dress, signal code, 
~yacht routine, etc., made its report, which was accepted. 

Mr. Wickert presented the club with the programme 
of the*’annual regatta held in 1854. ' 

The date and rendezvous of the annual cruise is gen- 
erally announced at this meeting, but it was decided to 
leave this matter to the commodore. It is believed that 
the first week in August will be selected, and the meeting 
place will be New London. There has been some talk 


about continuing the cruise to Bar Harbor. 

The committee appoitted at the first general meeting 
to consult with naval architects in regard to forming a 
new measurement rule reported. The werk of this com- 






. 








mittee is of the utmost importance, and the results of 
its work will be watched with interest by yachtsmen 
everywhere. The committee is in communication with 
the foremost naval architects all over the world, and as 
soon as replies can be received from men in out of the 
way points a definite report will be made. Those serving 
on the committee on measurement rules are as follows: 
S. Nicholson Kane, chairman; C, Oliver Iselin, H. F. 
Lippitt, Oliver H. Cromwell, A. Cass Canfield, John 
F. Covet W. Butler Duncan, Jr.; Newberry D. Law- 
ton and Secretary George A. Cormack. 


Commodore Frederick T. Adams, Larchmont Y. C., 
has made the following appointments: General Thomas 
L. Watson to be fleet captain, and Dr. William E. Bul- 
lard to be fleet surgeon. ~ 


Bie Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, March 24.—Yesterday was a blustery day at 
Shell Mound, though there was a large attendance of marksmen. 
Messrs. McLaughlin and Gehret with rifle, and Mr. Gorman with 
revolver made very fine scores. ; . 

Next Sunday the California Schuetzen Club will hold a “spring 
festival,” and a large turn out of marksmen is looked for. Yester- 
day’s scores: : 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly competition shoot for cash 
prizes: A, Gehret 74, Louis Bonstel 73, D. B. Faktor 69, A. Pape 
69, F. E. Mason 69, N. Ahrens 68, D. Salfield 67, August Jungblut 
68, Herman Huber 67. 

Competition for trophies: F, E, Mason 223, A. Pape 216, F. P. 
Schuster 211, A. Gehret 221, Herman Huber 210, Otto Bremer 207, 
E. Goetze 205, N. Ahrens 204, Louis Bendel 203. 

Germania Schuetzen Club monthly bullseye shoot: D. Salfield 125, 
Herman Huber 183, John Utschig 185, A. Gehret 143, F. E. Mason 
403, Edward H, Goetze 412, W. Morken 424, Otto Bremer 523, L. 
N. Ritzau 546, D. B. Faktor 623, F. P. Schuster 640, William 
Goetze 765. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly class and medal 
shoot, rifle, handicap: M. F. Blasse 207, 209, 226; W. F. Blasse 
196, 200, 205, 214; F. E. Mason 225. 

Gold medal, rifie: William Ehrenpfort 174, 190, 202. 

Silver medal, rifle: Otto Bremer 

Glindemann trophy: D. W. McLaughlin 232, W. F. Blasse 210. 

Handicap revolver: J. E. Gorman 92, 88, 88, 96, 87; F. S. Wash- 
burn, 90, 87; P. A. Becker 90, 91; J. W. Tompkins 81, 80, 77, 74, 
71, 70; J. Kullmann 76. , 

Handicap, pistol: J. E. Gorman 92, F. S. Washburn 92, 91, 88, 

; G. W. Hoadley 84, 84; C. O. Wheeler 82, 75, 78; H. Hinkel 


Silver medal: J. R. Trego 83, 80, 76; L. C. Hinkel 85, 83, 86. 
Norddeutcher Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
pion class, F. P. Schuster 435; second champion class, not won; 
first class, D. Salfield, 416; second class, not won; third class, 
Henry Meyer 372; fourth class, not won; best first shot, Herman 
Huber, 24; best last shot, F. P. Schuster, 23. 
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Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
etition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, March 30. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand, at the Standard target. Strickmeier was declared champion 
for the day with the fine score of 91. Weather, cloudy; ther- 
mometer, ; wind, strong, from 4 to 7 o’clock; sometimes a 
regular gale was blowing: 





Honor. Medal. 
Sterickembpier ...ccccccceces 91 88 86 84 83 7 6 7-20 8 9 10—27 
Payne . 87 87 86 85 84 9 9 10—28 7 8 10-25 
Gindele .. ...87 86 85 80 79 9 10 10—29 8 8 9—25 
IE cccacks ame . 84 79 T7 76 75 8 7 $23 7 7 4-18 
Roberts 82 81 77-77 77 8 8 6-22 4 8 6—28 
Weinheimer 81 74 72 72 64 81010-28 10 4 7-21 
BEGET .. ncowtvbdadocncsi se 78 68 66 66 65 8 5 4-17 1 4 8-22 
SME Ui ceasiccbecevsesss Ti 73 71 72 67 510 9-24 77 5-19 
OS Ir: 77 70 64 62 62 7 6 10—23 on eatin 
SD “aisansnacdenetabenss 7% 71 68 .. .. 8 6 G—20 4 7 7-18 
Trounstine ........ eoeees Tl 67 66 66 65 7 5 9-21 7 8 6-21 


The following totals were made by those members shooting for 
the annual 100-shot championship match. Payne led the race, with 
Strickmeier.a_close second: Payne 833, Strickmeier 832, Roberts 
745, Lux 714, Jonscher 632, Hofer 631, 


The Metropolitan Shooting Club held a mecting at 513 Sixth 
avenue, on arch 31, to arrange conditions for the open-to-all 
rifle and revolver matches, which are to be held under the club’s 
auspices, at Conlin’s gallery, from April 1 to April 26. Rules 
governing the various competitions were made, as follows: Rifle, 
off-hand, .22cal., 50 record match, German ring target, 10 shots on 
each target. Rapid fire, liyds., 15 shots. Revolver, best string of 
5 shots on Standard target; experts shoot at 25yds.; amateurs and 
novices, l5yds.; amateur’s best four targets to count; novices best 
three targets to count. Novices will be classified by the shooting 
committee by trial shots. Many well-known revolver and rifle 
shots have entered. 


Grapshooting. 
—---—-- 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


April —.—Dover, N. H.—Fast Day shoot of the Dover Sports- 
men’s Association. J. B, Stevens, Sec’y. 

April 3.—Brooklyn, L, I.—All-day target shoot of the Dexter 
Park Gun Club. Thomas Short, Manager. 

April 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 








“Aorta Martane, 0-Oecday wie f the C 
—Marietta, O. y get tournament of the Co- 
lumbian Gun Club. Chas. Bailey, "y. 

Age 12.—Ossining, N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. 
C, G, Blandford, Capt. 

A ees N. C.—Target tournament given by Col. 


. Me 
April 16-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shootin 
Association’s annual tournament. F, B. Cunningham, Sec’y. - 
April eee eee awe Gun Club’s sixth annual amateur 
tournament; two 7 at targets for amateurs; one day at live 
birds open to all. Frank Dunbar, we 
Ant ea Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 
April 22.—Olean, 


il 22. » N. Y.—Third annual tournament of the Olean 
Gun Club. B. D. Nobles, Sec’ 
April —Omaha, N 


eb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Mc- 
A 26. N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining G 
ote cS. L iinc ip ssining Gun 
April 29-30.—Greenville, C-—Aanel tournament of the Greenville 
; L—Third annual team shoot of the 
‘ood, Sec’y. 


L Ksscciation’ Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec'y; Fimer E. 





FORES? AND STREAM. 


io Gee. ene tty somreeneat fe Craw- 
rds un Club; ac, well, Pettis. 
May 13-14.—Enid, ‘Oklahoma Territory—Oklahoma Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. Pee ee Soe ees 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, —— pm oe _ hh 

May 15.—Sherbrooke, P, ee Gun Club’s inanimate 
target tourmament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—lIowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. - 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elw Ind, 

May 20-22.—Wheéeeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West eo portsmen’s Association; added money and 

n 


prizes. Jo Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 
May 20-23. + —. ——New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, 


May 21-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland county shoot for amateurs, 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament, 

May 26-31—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
joys shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H, C, Young, 

anager. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. ¥.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
oy Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, y. 

ay 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club, L. A, Barker, Sec’y, 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. : 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July -8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


e. 
une 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. ; 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank i. Mayer, Tournament Manager, 

une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

on 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. cae 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
anh, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, Sec’y. 

June 23.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
Gun Club. Ee 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

Aug. 67.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y. ; 

Aug. 12:13. —Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, ry: 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G. 
Miller, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
mom, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, I1].—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. wi 

Chicago, I1l.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
ae _— ; : 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pyb- 
lication in these columns, also any news, notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The logic of the great New York dailies in the matter of fanci- 
ful cruelty as it relates to pigeon shooting, is sadly lacking in 
consistency. The New York American and Journal in a recent 
issue, presents a picture, nearly a half-page in size, “‘of something 
like 18,000 pigeons that will be cruelly slaughtered,” etc. Beside 
this picture, under a scare head, “Los Angeles Still after Big 
Fight,” a spirited account of the fight situation up to date is 
presented. Articles intended to stimulate the attendance at fights 
and to promote their success are a large part of the day’s litera- 
ture in the ranting, spuriously humane journals. All the d’sgust- 
ing details of fights between “Kid” So-and-So, and “Terror” 
So-and-So, are daily given with minute care. When it is con- 
sidered that prize fighters and their adherents, with few excep- 
tions, are the lowest of the low, and that the so-called sport of two 
degraded beings pounding each other to exhaustion or death is 
cruelty beside which pigeon shooting is white as snow in com- 
parison, one may wih doubt whether the ranting of the daily 
press against pigeon shooting is from sincere conviction or from 
irresponsible ccovateien, 

R 


The annual meeting of the Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, was 
held on March 26. Reports of officers showed the club to be 
flourishing financially and physically; membership full to the limit 
and ten applicants on waiting list. Three directors were elected, 
viz.: J. D. Pollard, three years; Dr. J. W. Meek, three years; 
C. J. Wolff, one year, to fill unexpired term. Directors’ meeting 
resulted as follows: W. A. Jones, President; H. A. Hellman, 
Vice-President; Dr. J. W. Meek, Secretary; Thos. W. Eaton, 
Treasurer; A. DU. Dorman, Captain. The target season opens first 
Saturday in May. ® 


John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, announces 
that the club will hold a series of three shoots for a handsome gold 
watch charm, Conditions, 30 targets, handicap, entrance $1.50, 
targets included. First shoot Saturday, April 5; second, April 12; 
third, April 19. Sweepstake shooting to start at 2 P. M. Main 
event at 3 P. M. Grounds, Enfield street, near Liberty avenue, 
terminus Kings County Elevated Railroad. 


That was a remarkable record made by Mr. Harold Money last 
week at St. Louis in his match with Alex. Mermod. Out of 50 
pairs, Mr, Money broke 99 targets, shooting the Winchester re- 


eating shotgun and the Winchester factory-loaded Leader shells. 
he cage were. thrown at regulation distance from regulation 
traps. Good records have been made before, but this far outdoes 
them all. 
R 


Mr. Frank Lawrence, who has been identified with the gun and 
ammunition trade for many years past, and who is thoroughl 
proficient in all its many branches, has accepted a position wit 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Mr. Lawrence’s territory will 
be Pennsylvania, His affability, industry and accomplishments 
eminently qualify him for the position. 


Mr. C. F. Lambert, of Lynn, Mass., one of the steady shooters, 
and eminently skillful at either targets or live birds, was a visitor 
in New York last week. Business cares will prevent his attendance 
at the Grand American Handicap, an event which has wen his 
attendance in previous years, . 

R 


The Peters Cartridge Company has added Mr. Neaf Apgar to its 
staff of New York representatives. Mr. Apgar is an expert in the 
handling of the gun, has a wide and popular acquaintance among 
shooters and sportsmen generally, and will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to this company’s list of able representatives. 


There probably will be anywhere from twenty-five to fifty post 
entries to the Grand American Handicap, which, added to the 453 
received, will bring the total up near to the 500 mark, a great entry 
indeed. It goes to show that the great West, when in an earnest 
mood, makes good its claim to greatness. 


_Mr. Fred Gilbert gained final possession of the Sportsmen’s Re- 
view Cup at Kansas City, on March 28 by defeating Messrs. J. A. 
R. Elliott and W. R. Crosby in a closely contested match, in 
which it was necessary for him to kill 57 out of 6 birds in order 


to win, 
- 


In the second contest for the Peters Cartridge Company’s 
Arkansas championship trophy, at Pine Bluff, Ark., on March 25, 
Mr. J. A, Coles won with a score ef 24 out of 25, from the 30yd. 
mark, defeating twenty-one competitors. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, who is now in Kansas City, managing 
the greatest friendly shoot on earth, informs us that the dates for 
the Lewiston, Ill, interstate tournament have been changed from 
Sept. 24 and 25 to Sept, 29 and 30. 


" 


The Crosby-Elliott contest for the cast-iron medal, which was to 
have been shot at Kansas City on March 29, was postponed on ac- 
count of the bad weather. 





me 
The all-day shoot of the Dexter Park, Brooklyn Gun Club, 
April 3, commences at 10 o’clock. Thomas Short, manager, 
At Kansas City. 


Special to Forest AND STREAM, 


Kansas City, Mo., March 31.—The Kansas City Sweepstakes, at 
12 birds, was the only event shot to-day. There were 368 entries, 
of which thirty-six scored straight. Weather, clear. Indications 
that a large percentage of entries will fill. The shoot is working 
smoothly, and with good weather will be finished this week. The 
following scored straight in the Kansas City Sweepstakes: J. E. 
Avery, Arianta, Ga.; J. E. Hicks, Columbus, O.; W R. Crosby, 
©’Fallon, Ill.; J. W. Gray, Sioux City, Ida.; Hood Waters, Balti- 
more, Md.; Sam Hoffman, Jr., Atlantic, Ia.; W. L. Hansbro, 
Paducah, Ky.; W. A. Baker, Griffin, Ga.; Farmer Burke, Elgin, 
Neb.; Harvey McMurchy, Fulton, N. Y.; C. C. Herman, Kansas 
City, Mo.; T. W. Morfey, Queens, N. Y.; Ben Eick, Sterling, IIl.; 
A. H. Fox, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. Kuss, Chicago, Ill; T. A. 
Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill.; L. Foley, Nichols, Ia.; W. H. Heer, 
Concordia, Kas.; C. B. Cockrill, Platte City, Mo.; J. L. D. Mor- 
rison, St. Paul, Minn.; H. C. Hirschey, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
F. L. Alabaster, Chicago, Ill.; H. D, Bates, Ridgetewn, Ont.; 
Kk. DL. Trotter, Kingsley, Ia.; F. D. Alkire, Woodlyn, O.; \H. B. 
Hill, Aurora, Ind.; R. S. Rhodes, Frankfort, Ky.; E. M. Stout, 
Circleville, Ia.; Chas, Kilgour, Schenectady, N. Y.; G. A. C., 
Racine, Wis.; A. C. Connor, Pekin, IIL; J. R. Graham, Winder- 
mere P, ©., Ill; T. F. Dockson, Springfield, Ill; Geo. Tucker, 
trenham, Tex.; W. R. Milner, Jay, I) B. Waters. 





The Hamilton Gyn Club. 


IfamiLton, Canada, March 24.—Herewith please find scores of 
the regular fortnightly meeting of the Hamilton Gun Club, March 
15_ All contestants shooting on this day were members of our club. 

With the exception of a small optional sweep in event 2, all 
events were shot for birds only. Event 2 was shot for the Peters 
Cartridge Company trophy. Complete scores to the end of the 
third round in this competition will go forward in a day or two. 
vent 3 was a team race between teams chosen by President ‘T. 
Upton and Vice-President M. E, Fletcher, which resulted in a tie, 
Darkness prevented any further shooting: 



















Targets: 10 25 10 Targets: 10 25 10 
TF Wate Pcsescsccees 822 7 W Cy daekncecdvi 822 7 
C Brigger, 21.. --» 921 7 G Crawford, 16 620 7 
Clifford, a a7. 5... 10 Bowron, 19.. 6 22.. 
E A Clifford, 18. 819 7 H Graham, 20 519 7 
Dr Hunt, 18.. 521 6 B Smith, 17... 824 7 

Hunter, 19. oe CD 4 J Ciuc, 17..... 820 7 
a) SPC, MBG desviedevne 717... A Smith, 16.... 816 4 
ee ae Perera 614 4 F Wilson, 15... 5 20 5 
C Waterbury, 15......... 618 6 Dunham, 16.... oe 2123 2 
F Crooks. 18-s<02000000 618. GStromdel.........0.05 «. 17 3 
Rb Dir rBlastcdeccedaves 523 9 Dr Ingersoll, 16........ .. 17 8 
De Witt. D.cdcccccse ee 2. Ce CH Mis Widedencses) as 15 2 
M E Fletcher, 18...... 919 9 Ben It. 


“Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 


“Uncle Lisha’s Shop” is temporarily out of print. A new 
edition is in press, to be ready soon. It will have as frontispiece 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Robinson. The price will be $1.25. 





PREV TEV TVR ERVEEREU ERE EEUPEREEEEE EE © 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND StrEAM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


2 RABARMABARRRARAREAEARARARABARAARAA RR 





All communications intended for Forzst awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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The Single-Trigger Shotgun. 


New Yorx.—Editor Forest and Stream: In reviewitig the de- 
velopment of the thodern double-baffel breechloading shotgun, 
nothing has puzzled inventive genius more than a practical, perfect 
single-trigger device, and no improvement since the days of flint locks 
can show up so many rank failures and disappointments as the 
single-trigger idea. On no other single improvement has so much 
money been expended without satisfactory results as on single- 
ines experiments, . 5 e 

though well nigh perfect work is being done by experts with 
the modern two-trigger breechloader, it is an undeniable fact that 
a perfect single trigger would prove one of the greatest of all 
recent improvements in a double-barrel shotgun, and the hundreds 
of patents and hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in the at- 


leading makers having adopted the same under royalties, and 
ry of orders for finer guns are coming in 
“ithe follows descrip oie the B. & J. sing! will 

ie following on . le ive 
your readers an idea of its simple mechanical : 

A lever, “D,” (see pa} 2 and ) is attached to the right sear 
“C.” This lever “D” on the ard end a stud: D» and 
on the rear end an extension (D"*), which through pro- 
trudes on the inner side of the sear arm (C*). The left sear C 
has a shoulder lug (C*, Fig. 4). 

Fig. 1 shows the lock mechanism when cocked and set to pull 
right-hand lock first. Upon pulling the trigger the sear of the 
right lock is genase wane lifting the sear point out of the 
cock notch and relieving the mer, The sear then goes down 
by the force of the sear spring, and the lever D jumps under the 





tempts to put a perfect single trigger on the market, and the years 
of hard work and ever-repeated attempts after costly failures, show 
that the manufacturers, as well as the sportsmen, are wide awake 
as to the importance of a perfect single trigger. 

The merit of a single trigger for a double barrel gun is self- 
evident. Every practical shooter knows the importance of a perfectly 
fitting gun, a difference in the length of a stock, of as little as %in. 
is ofter. noticed and insisted upon, and every amateur will do 
better with a proper length of stock than otherwise. A quarter of 
an inch, more or less, difference in length of stock is often fatal 
for best work. Still when shooting a double-barrel two-trigger 
gun, we continually shorten or lengthen our stock about an inch 
as the case may be, beside having to fully release our grip on the 
gun shooting right and left barrel, which all accounts to a great 
extent for the often comparatively poor work of the second barrel 
as well as other undesirable features, such as unpleasant punish- 
ment on account of recoil of gun, etc. 

All this will be done away with when shooting a single-trigger 


un. 
What constitutes a perfect single trigger? In my opinion several 





requirements are absolutely necessary for any single trigger to 
become popular enough to come into general use. 

First.—A trigger mechanism which is easily reversible from 
right and left to left and right. 

Second.—Which is absolutely proof against “doubling”; that is, 
firing both barrels simultaneously through either fault of the 
mechanism, difference in recoil of cartridges, peculiarity of shooter 
in holding his gun or involuntary pull, caused by the recoil of the 
first fired cartridge. 

Third.—A mechanism which allows of as smooth, easy and light 
. poem, devoid of all drag of the trigger, as the two trigger 
ocks. 


Fourth.—A simple, strong and purely mechanically positive 
device which can be cheaply constructed, easily understood, and 
which is not dependent upon any recoil of the gun. 

In looking over the gradual development of the single trigger, 
the first attempts did not allow of shifting from right and left to 
left and-right. Again, thousands of single-trigger guns have been 
put_upon the market, and a good many are in use to-day, mostly 
in England, which are not proof against “doubling” and may be 
“doubled” by so-called tricks pretty regularly. 

Still others have such shortcomings as a hard, stiff or creepy 
pull-off, while the one or two single triggers which have been 


tried and can fairly lay claim to not having the first three objec- 
tions, are so complicated as to make them possible on the highest 
grades of guns only. The finest and most expensive workmanship 
only would admit of their construction, the cost of which would 
equal that of the cost of our most popular guns. . 

he above history of the single trigger development during the 
last eight or ten years is correct, and is well known to all close 
observers of the many different actions patented, found correct 
theoretically, manufactured, practically tried and soon found 
wanting. Nearly every important European manufacturer has had 
his fingers burned on one or more single-trigger mechanisms, as 
theory and practice seemed bound to run counter and riot with 
each other. 

I plead guilty; I was one of the burnt ones, and was one of 
the most disgusted of the single-trigger theorists, and was perfectly 
willing to let others go ahead and do the experimenting. Many 
other practical. shooters and men in the business did likewise. 

My faith in the absolute practicability of a single 5 began 
to return only when I saw Mr. Charles Francotte, a leading ex- 

among the practical gun makers of Europe, give his un- 
walified indorsement and praise for the improved Bittiner and 
aeger single trigger, an American invention. The Bittiner and 
aeger idea has stood all practical tests, and is taking like wild- 
in Germany, France, England and Belgium, dozens of the 
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shoulder lug C* of the left sear (C) by the force of the lever 
spring D*. 

_ The right barrel has now been discharged, and wu: again pull- 
ing the trigger both sears, the right one free and the left sear set 
is ae notch of hammer, are lifted and the left barrel is dis- 
charged, 

_ To reverse the lock action from right and left to left and right, 
it is only necessary to shift the button E‘ in trigger E 7 pressing 
same in from right side to the left side of trigger. This brings the 
sear lifting pin E? from under the right to under the left sear “‘C,” 
and upon pulling the trigger the left lock will be discharged first 
and next the right lock. 

The above describes the mechanical trigger and lock-shifting 
mechanism, which, in itself, is mechanically complete and correct, 
but not practical without additional safeguards against ‘‘doubling.’ 

To render “‘doubling” or a simultaneous discharge of both bar- 
rels impossible, a weight or counterbalance, F, has been attached 
to the rear of the trigger, which acts like a “timer” or block, and 
which is in most striking contrast, mechanically aggre to the 
many most complicated and often wholly unreliable patented de- 


mu 
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vices for preventing doubling in single-trigger guns. 

The counterbalance or “timer” is mechanical simplicity in itself, 
is inexpensive and absolute in its functions, 

Upon pressing the trigger, the first time and discharging the 
first barrel, the counterbalance F is forced downward upon or 
toward the trigger plate. Upon releasing the trigger, the counter- 
balance is raised again to a position slightly more elevated than 
before the first pull of the trigger, thus allowing the sear to make 
its downward movement and the stud or extension, D', on lever 
D to slip under or over the lug C, as the case may be, and couple 
or connect the other sear. 

The under-bolt or breech-bolt, Ae of a projection, A, Fig. 
2 nage against the extension of the lever D when the gun 
is being opened, and places both sears in a normal position as in 


Fig. 1. 

Fie above mechanism is easily applied to most hammerless 
Icck con®tructions. 

For hammer guns the B. & J. single trigger is still more simple. 
The transposer is done away with, and instead of the rear projec- 
tion on breech-bolt A, Fig, 2, we have a stud “A,” Fig. 6, on the 
tumbler. 

In cocking the gun the stud “A” slips under the lever D, Fig. 6, 
so that the stud D' on the forward end of lever D is pressed in 


i UU 


the groove C! of the sear C. 7 : 

Jpon pressing the trigger and releasing the right hammer, the 
tumbler is forced upward, canes the sear C and the lever D, 
and the action thereafter corresponds with that of the hammerless 


lock. 

The left barrel may be fired continuously without firing the right 
by cocking the left hammer only. In this wise the stud D will 
always slip under the shoulders of the left sear, and the pressin 
of the trigger will lift both sears. When both hammers are cock 
the gun will shoot right and left. When only either right or left 
hemmer is cocked it will fire the respective barrel continuously. 

The counterbalance of timer F performs the same functions of 
preventing a possibility of doubling or both barrels invol- 
untarily, as in the hammerless gun. ? 

I predict that American sportsmen and gun makers will not be 
far ind their European cousins in recogn the practical 
advantages of a simple, sound, purely mechanical, 
oughly reliable ange teigger for double-barrel guns. 

Justus von Lencerxe. 





All communications intended for Forest asp Srezam should 
al be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, 
FitcusurG, Mass., March 27.~The annual meeting of the Fitch- 
Set Sola tear ware eck r Men — , President, 
¢ following o' were elected for t i 8 i 
I. O. Converse; Vice-Presi ident, J.B. Asstia; Secretary, EW. 
sons; Treasurer, M. A. Cutler. Directors at Large: H. A. 
stabrook, Dr. Russell Bingham, S. W. Putnam 3d, Brot E, A. 
Kirkpatrick, J. G. Donovan. 


Re _were made by the different committees, including the 
membership, fish and game, range, trap, pistol shooting, and 


Fig 





handicap. Seven new members were elected to the club. The or- 
ganization is in a good financial condition, as the report of the 
treasurer showed, and its present membership is in the vicinity of 
125 members. 

Much information was gathered from the reports of the differ- 
ent committees, especially the committee on fish and game protec- 
tion. The result Of their labors speaks for itself. With the work - 
of two game wardens, both members of the club, the game laws 
have been enforced very rigidly this past season. The outlook for 
game this coming season seems very good, owing to an open 
winter and other favorable conditions. The quail which were 
liberated by the club last spring did ‘finely, and a good number 
were left over for seed. 

We get good reports occasionally from the pheasants which have 
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been liberated by the club in the last three years, and we expect 
them to become quite plentiful in a few seasons. 

Action will soon be taken to prevent certain mill owners in this 
vicinity from polluting streams with sawdust and other foreign 
matter injurious to the breeding of fish. 

The outlook for trapshooting is very bright for the coming sea- 
son, and a first class team will again represent the club. 
record made by last year’s team will stand for some time. The 
team in competition at Winchester, N. H., broke 119 out of a pos- 
sible 125 birds, a very good record for amateurs and a hard one 
for the professionals to beat. 

Pistol shooting has become quite popular among the members, 
and several are intending to take up this line of sport this spring. 


NT mom 





At a later date the directors held a meeti and elected the 
various committees for the year. a member of the board acting as 
chairman of each committee. The personnel of the various com- 
mittees includes some of the best workers in the club, and a suc- 
cessful season is anticipated. W. Gttsox, Sec’y. 


The following formidable delegation of wing shots and sportsmen 
left New York on Saturday in a special car, bound for Kansas City, 
whither they jo to compete in the Grand American Handicap: 
Messrs. B. Leroy oodard, A. C. Burrel, Sim Glover, C. 

D. S. Daudt, H. C. K 0. R. Dickey, E. C. Griffith, Geo. 
Thorpe, J. A. H. Dressel, S. M. Van Allen, H. H. Stevens, T. W. 
Morfey, A. W. Money. e ‘ ; 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club and the Schenectady Gun - 
are to shoot a match between teams of eight men from each 
on some Saturday in April. The date is to be decided later. 
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The Interstate Association’s Programme. 


Targets. 


“Tue third Grand American Handicap target tournament, that of 
1902, will be held at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I, N. Y¥., May 


oo f thi t in the main, follows the 
ogramme of this tournament, in the 
te Association in respect to 


The 
licy heretofore adopted by the Inter 
te id Americen Handicap target tournaments, and which has 


proven in practice to be pepien equitable and s 

This programme vides exclusive competition for amateurs 
in many events, and in other events it provides competition for 
both amateurs anw manufacturers’ agents. The latter events are 
governed by handicap conditions, the scope of which are so broad 
_that, so far as the best judgment of experts can determine, a true 
equity is established between the ordinary contestants up to and 
including the most skillful ones. “i ge 

This tournament in the target competition ranks with its fellow 
event, the Grand American Handicap at live birds; that is to say, 
it is the most eminent of its kind. 


Interstate Park, 


The two previous Grand American Handicap target tournaments 
were held at Interstate Park, which has unrivaled facilities for the 
holding of this important event, eat on” 

The mammoth ino, with its four sets of live-bird traps, ar- 
ranged in a straight line, occupies an inclosure of forty-five acres 
oe grass, the whole of the forty-five acres being as level as the 
convefitiogal billard table. The traps face due east. Four sets 
of targets traps are placed within the boundary lines of No. 1 and 
No. 2 sets of live-bird traps. All four sets are in front of the 
Casino, and easily accessible trom the broad_ piazza. 

To reach Interstate Park from New York we take Thirty- 
fourth street ferry, East River, to Long Island City; thence by 
Long Island Railroad to Interstate Park station direct; or Brook- 
1 ridge to Long [Island Railroad—Flatbush avenue station, 
Brookiyn thence by train to Interstate Park direct. 

From Thirty-fourth street, East R: 
9:20, and 11 A. M.; 





iver—Week days: 6:30, 7:50, 
-; 12:20, 2, 3:20, 4:30, 8, and 10 P. M. Sundays: 
8:50 and 9:50 A. M.; 1:50, 4:10 and 5:20 P. M. 

From Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn—Week ayes 6:37, 7:56, 9:25 
and 11:04 A. M.; 12:24, 1:54, 3:22, 4:27, 8:07 and 10:07 P. M. 
Sundays: 8:53 and 9:53 A. M.; 1:54, 4:13 and 5:25 P. M. 

Leave Park for Thirty-fourth street, New York, or Flatbush 
avenue, Brooklyn—Week days: 7:05, 7:43, and 10:53; 12:16, 1:54, 
3:26, 6:11, 5:52 (Saturday only), 6:54, 8:58 and 10:56 Pp. M. 
Sundays: 10:40 A. M.; 3:24 and 56:41 P. M. 


Conditions Governing Grand American Handicap at Targets 


One hundred targets, unknown angles, handicaps 14 to 25yds., 
high guns, not class shooting. The number of moneys into which 
the total purse will be divided will be determined by the number 
of entries received. Entrance money $10, the.price of the targets 
being included. In addition to first money, the winner will re- 
ceive a sterling silver trophy, presented by the Interstate Associa- 
tion. 

Regular entries must be made at the cashier’s office, on the 
shooting grounds, before 6 P. M., Wednesday, ay = 

Penalty entries may be made after May 7, up to the commence- 
ment of the event, by paying $12 entrance, targets included. 


Division of Money in the Grand American Handicap at 
Targets. 


The Interstate Association adds $200 to the purse, and presents 
the winner of first money with a sterling silver trophy, com- 
memorative of the win. The total amount of the purse will be 
Pent in accordance with the number of entries received, as 
ollows: 

One to ten entries, two moneys—60 and 40 per cent. 


Eleven to twenty entries, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent, 
10 per cent. . 7‘ - 
irty-one to forty entries, eight moneys—25, 20, 15, 12, 10, 8, 5 
and 5 per cent, R 

Forty-one to fifty entries, ten moneys—22, 18, 14, 11, 10, 8, 5, 
5, 4 and 3 per cent. : 

Fifty-one to sixty entries, twelve moneys—20, 16, 13, 10, 9, 7, 
6, 5, b 4, 8 and 2 per cent. 

Sixty-one to seventy entries, fourteen moneys—18, 15, 12, 10, 9, 
7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2, and 2 per cent. 

Seventy-one to eighty entries, sixteen moneys—16, 14, 11, 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 
Eighty-one to ninety entries, eighteen moneys—15, 13, 10, 8, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 

Ninety-one to one hundred entries, and over, twenty moneys— 
14, 12, 9, 8, 6%, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that two 
places are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to 
one hundred. 


Division of Money in the Preliminary Handicap and 
the Consolation Handicap. 


The Interstate Association adds $100 to the purse in each event. 
Fifty dollars will be deducted from the net purse in each event to 
purchase two trophies, one for the winner of first money in each 
event. The purse will then be-divided in accordance with the 
number of entries received, as follows: 

One to ten entries, two moneys—60 and 40 per cent. 

Eleven to twenty entries, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


Twenty-one to thirty entries, six moneys—30, 20, 15, 13, and 10 
per cent. 

Thirty-one to forty entries, eight moneys—25, 20, 15, 12, 10, 8, 
5 and 5 per cent. 


Forty-one to fifty entries, ten moneys—22, 18, 14, 11, 10, 8, 5, 
5, 4 and 3 per cent. 


myc to sixty entries, twelve moneys—20, 16, 13, 10, 9, 7, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3 and 2 per cent. 

Sixty-one to seventy entries, fourteen moneys—18, 15, 12, 10, 9, 
7, 6, 5, 4,°3, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 


enty-one to eighty entries, sixteen moneys—16, 14, 11, 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 
Eighty-one to ninety entries, eighteen moneys—15, 13, 10, 8, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent, 
oor ane to one hundred entries and over, twenty moneys— 
14, 12, 9, 8, 7%, 6%, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. 
Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that two 
places are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to 
one hundred, 


; First Day, Tuesday, May 6. 


Five events at 15, and five at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance, 
$20 added to each event. All events at unknown angles. Manu- 
facturers’ agents, paid representatives, etc., may shoot in the above 
events for targets only. 


Second Day, Wednesday, May 7. 


Three events at 15 and two at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance; 
$20 added to each. All events at unknown angles. Manufacturers’ 
agents, paid representatives, etc., may shoot in the above events 
for targets only. 

Event No. 6—Preliminary Mandiewp—Opes to all, 100 targets, 
unknown angles, $7 entrance, targets included; handicaps 14 to 
we. -_ guns, not class Cpocting: $100 added to the purse. 

num of moneys into which the purse will be divided will 
be determined by the number of entries received, as is fully ex- 
plained elsewhere in this programme. In addition to first money, 
the winner will receive a trophy, $50 of the net purse being re- 


Gear tries must be made at the hier’s office before 
en m ie cas. Ss 
g,Feqi: Tuesday, “May 6 ‘Penalty entries ‘aay be made after 


to the commencement of the event, by ing $10 entrance, 
targets included. Entries are not translerrable, and entrance 
money cannot be withdrawn after handicaps have been awarded. 


Third Day, Thursday, May 8. 


Three events at 15 and two events at 20 targets, $1.50 and 
entrance; $20 added to each. All aie 6 tian oe. ~ 


ufacturers’ agents, paid Seomenntves, ete., may shoot in the 


Ae ees eee SS ws nie 
vent ‘o. 6—Grand American Handicap argets. 
handicaps, 14 to 25yds., high not class shooting; $200 added 
te the paren, rhe panes which the total purse 


be determined by the 
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Twenty-one to thirty entries, six moneys—30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and - 


ceived, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. In 
addition to first money, winner will receice a sterling silver 
trophy, presented by the Interstate Association. 

lar entries must be made at the cashier’s office before 
6 P. M., Wednesday, May 7. Penalty entries may be made, atter 
May 7, up to" the commencement of the event by paying $12 
entrance, targets included. Entries are not transferrable, and 
nme money cannot be withdrawn after handicaps have been 
awar' 


Fourth Day, Friday, May 9. 


Three events at 15 and -two events at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 
entrance; $20 added to each event. All events at unknown angles. 
Manufacturers’ agents, paid representatives, etc., may shoot in 
the above events for targets only. | 

Event No. 6—Consolation Handicap.—Open to all, 100 targets, 
unknown angles, $7 entrance, targets included; handicaps 14 to 
25yds., high guns, not class shooting; $100 added to the purse. 
Winners of money in the Grand American nee at targets 
will have one or more yards added to their apadioee. he number 
of moneys into which the purse will be divided will be determined 
by the number of entries received, as is fully explained elsewhere 
in this programme. In addition to first money, the winner will 
receive a trophy, $50 of the net purse being reserved to purchase 
same, C 

Regular entries must be made at the cashier’s office before 
6 P. M., Thursday, May 8 Penalty entries may be made after 
May 8 up to the commencement of the event, by paying $10 
entrance, targets included. Entries are not transferrable, and 
entrance money cannot be withdrawn after the handicaps have been 
awarded. 


Maasfacturers’ Representatives. 


A special rule of the Interstate Association provides as follows: 

“That all paid representatives, whether paid in shells, guns, 
money or otherwise, and all those connected in any way with com- 
panies manufacturing guns, shot,. shells, powder, targets and 
traps, shall be barred from participating in sweepstakes and purses 
at tournaments held under the auspices of or given by the Inter- 
state Association, but are eligible to shoot for ‘targets only’ for 
the purpose of displaying their goods, and shall “stand at the 
regulation distance as provided in the shooting rules of the Inter- 
state Association. The decision as to who such paid men are is 
left at all times to the Association’s manager, whose decision 
shall be final.” : 

The above rule, however, shall not apply in any handicap events 
at > ga tournaments if such events are stated to be “open 
to all. 

The aim of the Interstate Association, an organization that was 
formed and incorporated “for the encouragement of teapehenting, 
in giving this tournament, is to foster a sport that is deservedly 
oa to bring together sere, semi-experts and novices; to 
safeguard the interests of both, and to show how a large trap 
shooting event should be run. 

Special mention must be made of the fact that the Interstate 
Association adheres to its usual rule of barring paid experts, and 
all who’ come under the head of manufacturers’ agents, from par- 
ticipating in the purses in the regular events. All such are wel- 
come to shoot “for targets only” in those events. In the handi- 
cap events, however, the Association makes special conditions, 
fully set forth elsewhere, feeling satisfied that the ability of its 
handicap committee is such that all will be placed on an equal 
footing, and each shooter will have an equal chance to win one or 
other of the re for special competition in those events, 

The system of handicapping, which is, pane. the most gen- 
erally used, is that of giving allowance of targets to the weaker 
shots. This is, at best, very unsatisfactory, it being difficult to 
adjust handicaps on an equitable basis under such a system. 

Another system of handicapping is that by which an allowance 
of “misses as breaks” is made to those who are less expert than 
their opponents. This system is easier to handle in a a 
equitable manner than the one above described, but it is stil 
somewhat unsatisfactory. . 

The Interstate Association decided two years ago to discard 
them both, and handicap by distance only. Success proved its 
wisdom. The distance handicap will be used again this year. _— 

In appointing the handicap committee for its third Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap target tournament, the Interstate Association was 
at special pains to appoint on such comiaittee those whom it 
deemed best suited for the purpose. Having been uniformly suc- 
cessful in its choice in past years, the task of appointing a com- 
mittee for this year’s tournament was not a difficult one. 

It is with the vas pleasure that the Association announces 
that it has secured the services of a handicap committee composed 
of five men, each one of whom is thoroughly well 
judge of the individual merits of the cortestants, an 

andicaps accordingly. 

The committee is constitutéd as follows: B, Waters, of Forest 
AND Stream, Chairman; W. R. Hobart, of American Field; Will 
K. Park, of Sporting Life; M. R. Herrington, of Shooting and 
7 D. F. Pride, of Field and Fancy. 

Mr. Elmer E, Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, will 
be secretary to the committee, but will not have a vote in the 
handicapping of contestants. 

The committee will meet in the Casino at Interstate Park on 
the evenings of May 6, 7 and 8, to award handicaps for the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, the Grand American Handicap at targets, and 
the Consolation Handicap, respectively. Entries for these events 
close at 6 P. M. on the day previous to that for which it is 
scheduled. m 

Shooting will commence each day upon the arrival of the train 
which leaves Long Island City at 9: M., and Fiatbush 
avenue, Brooklyn, at 9:26 A. M. 

The Interstate Association trapshooting rules will govern all 
points not otherwise provided for. No guns larger than a 12- 
gauge allowed. Black powder barred. argets will be thrown 

8. 


ualified to 
to award 


he standard bore of the gun is No. 12, and in the handicap 
events all contestants will be handicapped on that basis. Con- 
testants using guns of smaller bore must stand on the mark alot- 
ted to them. 

Winners of money in any event must apply to the compiler of 
scores for orders on the cashier for the money due them, No 
money will be paid out by the cashier except on receipt of such 
an_ order. 

Rule 11 of the Interstate Association rules, relating to bore of 
gun, is not in force at this tournament. No guns larger than 12- 
gauge allowed, weight of guns unlimited. 

The Interstate Association adds $1,000, of which amount $100 
will be reserved to purchase a sterling silver trophy for the winner 
of first money in the Grand American Handicap at targets. 

All purses in the regular events will be divided according to 
the Rose system, into four moneys at the ratio of 8, 5, 3, 2. 

Contestants are foquested to make entries for the entire pro- 
gramme each day. Money will be refunded in all uncontested 
events, and the contestant has but to notify the cashier of his in- 
tention to withdraw. 

Price of targets, 2 cents each, included in all entrances. 

In the handicap events ties that are shot off will be at 25 targets 
per man, and the original distances contestants stand at will 
«The official ill be kept board 

official score wi e kept on a score board in plain view 
of the contestant. It will be the duty of the coutiiae to look 
at the score board and see to it that the right result is recorded. 
In case of error it must be corre¢ted at once, as no appeal will be 
allowed after the contestant has left and passed on to the next 
set of traps. 

Admittance to Interstate Park will be free to all during the 
one eae 1 ste wi 

warm and substantial lunch wi served each i 
Cece ie = 7 i] conte. he 7 ee 
ank checks, drafts or bill of exchange, will not be receiv. 
the cashier’s office, nor will any check, draft or bill of pres 
ye — during the tournament; This rule will be strictly ad- 
red to, 

A separate locker will be assigned to each contestant desiring 
one, there being a sufficient number to accommodate all, no matter 
how large the number of entries may be. ’ . 

One important feature in connection with the lockers is that they 
are large enough for a gun to stand in when the gun is put to- 
gether, thus permitting a contestant to keep his gun under lock 
and key at all times when he is not using it. The lockers are also 
<a outhalent to oa the < er belongings of a con- 
testant, such as gun case, shells, traveling b: b 
lockers have the same key. car OOF, Be, toe 

Lockers will be rented to those who 
week’s shooting. Each apetionst will 
of which amount $1 will refunded 
through with the locker. 

Guns, ammunition, ee forwarded by 

ar’ 


d t to Int ti 
Rares Petraes a we 
a is to of 
for each day of the tournament, The conditions of the mane! 


desire them at $1 for the 
be required to deposit $2, 
on return of the key when 


evefits merit—and will of course receive—more careful study than 


usual, 

In the handicap events the purses will be divided among the 
“high guns,” the number of “high guns” being governed by the 
number of entries. 

No expense will be spared to make the tournament run smoothly. 
The most expert and competent help will be secured, and the 
office force will be large and capable. 

Four sets of traps will be used, and all shooting will be at 
unknown angles. 

Further information relative to the tournament will be cheer- 
fully furnished by Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broad- 
way, New York, or by the manager, Elmer E, Shaner, 111 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 





Arkansas Championships. 


Pine Buurr, Ark., March 25.—Jones’ Park, the home of that 
active shooting organization, the Pine Bluff Gun Club, was the 
scéne of the second open contest~for the live-bird championship 
and the possession of the elegant Peters Cartridge Company’s 
trophy. Twenty-two principals qualified for the race, which was at 
25 birds, 3yds. rise, Interstate rules. Ihe contest was fraught 
with interest from start to finish, and while it was any one’s race 
up to the very close, it was eventually won by J. A. Coles, a local 
man, on the fine score of 24. This was a popular win, and the vic- 
tor is clearly entitled to the honor, as he shot with rare skill and 
judgment throughout, and in the closing rounds, when the quality 
of the birds improved materially, made many fine kills, thereby 
clearly demonstrating that he is capable of displaying his ability 
under pressure, for at this juncture a miss would mean a tedious 
shoot-off and the probable loss of the trophy and honor. 

The other chief factor in the contest was I. J. Vick, also a local 
man, who distinguished himself by killing his first 20 birds in 
slashing style; but lack of experience overcame his natural abilities, 
and this, with the strain of having made the pace so long, evi- 
dently was responsible for his losing 3 of his remaining 5. He, 
Howell, Clements, Pemberton and Cromwell all finished with 22, 
which was next to the winner, 

The weather during the early part of the race was very foggy, 
and it was a difficult matter to judge dark birds accurately. Col- 
lectively, these were rather an ordinary lot, and the ae con- 
dition of the atmosphere and the total absence of any wind, added 
neither snap nor vigor. Aside from the foggy condition of the 
weather, the shoot was a very pleasant one, and ail the principals 
were highly pleased with the manner in which it was conducted. 

As soon as Coles was announced the winner, J. E. Balle, of 
Stuttgart, immediately challenged him to an individual contest, 
and t Ty will meet here April 8. 

Geo. W. Clements is the holder of the individual flying target 
championship of the State, and J. E. Balle was an aspirant for the 
possession of the trophy that goes with the honor. Just prior to 
the commencement of the live-bird event they settled their little 
argument in a 50-target contest, and Clements easily defended his 
title by putting up the very excellent score of 47, while his oppon- 
ent could account for but 36 of his. Following are the scores: 













Coles -1222221212222022222222222—24 
Vick -112121221222222222290202—23 
Howell + «+ «#222122212202220222222221—22 
Clements ... + + « «.2222220222222200222222229-—22 
CC ee eF « + » «2220222022222222229229%12—22 
Balle ......+. Adendarsidecucdsoceeues + +  -2120%2221202122*222222128—21 
Cromwell .ccccccccccscccvcsecccccccccveces 2012122221212021*21112111—22 
Ee PEMD co cdenecusnsacetacdncecucuden 1222222%*1111222222N2221*—21 
Sumpter ..... eccsccce Seigigesectuscasdaves 9222222222%2222*200222212—20 
Lloyd ...... Siadnemeaddaverewacéeekeactade 222*202221 *2222*22202*222—19 
BME Tico cebd dusuenccd<dadacmsateaavacers 2*2222*222222222022022*20—19 
Speers ...... Seduds Saad ecteeorunent tecxaaes 22%1222*2*22222%022202222—19 
Dr Lenow ......esseeeeseeeee cigunauncusina 12222011222119102121202*0—19 
COMrey ..ceceeserececccerecceeccceececces 22*12 2221220**022010—18 
CIES bs das cubase gsuccedccadinceceved 11202*2222122100202121**2—18 
IN Dies ccecencacestvepeaccauceccdeye 202*222(01 120202220022110—16 
Oyster ..6cceee phidgunmedanenesedas daa 1011102011*10011010121001—15 
Powell ....... uuduetasaetas shvcnedcceccens 0021*2022012*0*2201010201—13 
SMD dccdéaheunidepecaes aidhvdsemadeban dade ***22(/20001222201002*2*02—12 
ArNOld .cccccccccccccccccveccccozecce +++ - -00102020022120*002122002*—12 
Robinson -**20100221111200020002000—11 
De Long 92°22222222222*w 





Paut R. Lirzxsg, 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


‘THERE Was a grand wind-up reunion at Dupont Park, St, Louis, 
on March 28, in preparation for the Grand American Handicap. 
Both the Dupont trophy and Rawlings medal were contested for. 
For the former trophy fifteen out of twenty-two contestants fin- 
ished with straight scores. In the shoot-off, John Cabanne won, 
with Orvis the runner-up. 7 

The Rawlings medal was won by Lenarth on the third contest. 
The scores in both competitions follow: 

Dupont Medal: 





Handicap. 













, Handicap. 
Killed. Score. Killed. Score. 
Mewes Bissedciccesice 7 Bowman, 29........... 8 x 
Crosby, 29.....se0+e00- 8 MONO, Diccsscucwecs 8 a 
White, 29.......000++006 7 ME Micdrcadadadexcues 6 7 
aIOMT, . MPacceccedece 8 ee ee eee 6 8 
Brooks, 29......0++0+++ 7 8 } ey Re 7 
Dr Sims, 29..... ewveeceed 8 Baggerman, 29... 8 8 
J. Cabanne, 29......... 7 8 HG, MPctnaccse 6 7 
C G Spencer, 29 g 8 Dr Cummings, 29 6 7 
Oswies,. Was ceisicc «t 8 Spicer, F...cccos a 8 
Dr Spencer, 28.....0007 8 Herbert, 28. 4 6 
Dr Plumer, 28........6 8 MOGs A tadaverueodnce 6 2 


Rawlings medal: C, G, Spencer 23, Dr, Sims 21 
Christman 6, Shields 10, Crosby 19, Orvis 20, Bowman Bott 8. 
mod 19, Money 21, Childs 16, Kilgour 16, Plumer 22, Brooke 23 
White 18, Dr. Spencer 16, Brown 23, Clay 23, Cornell’ 18, Cabanne 
23, Lenharth 23, Davis 21, Rock 21, Baggerman 21. , 


A New Record. 


he incident of the day was the sensational work of Mr. Harold 
Money, who is now a demonstrator for the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, in a contest at double-target shooting. As a 
special feature Alec Mermod, Dr. Plumer ane Money arranged to 
shoot at 25 pairs each for the price of the birds. Mermod scored 
24, Plumer and Money 49. oney’s single miss was the second 
bird of his ninth pair. Having made such a start, Mr. Money 
was urged to continue to 100, to see what he could do on 8 pairs. 
fe consented. The targets were thrown out just as in or inary 
competition, and Mr. Money scored them all, making the phenom- 
— record of 99 out ¢ 100 on doubles. 

ere is no surprise here in the West at the large ent i 

the Grand American. As soon as the event wan howus = = 

est, it was a foregone conclusion that this great central basin 
would turn out an unprecedented number of contestants, and every 
one familiar with conditions here predicted that it would be so. 


And there will be other records broken i iti 
= ae broken in the great competition 





Chesapeake Gun Club, 


Newport News, Va., March 26.—The regular k] 
oe Senne Gun Club was held oan pues 


First match, 25 targets: T. F. Stearnes 22, B. B. Semmes 21 
i. , ames = . Robinson 20, L. D. Thomas 19, F. Latimer 
econd match, 25 targets: Dr. J. Charles 23, T. F. 
B. B. Semmes 21, E. S. Robi ? mer 
18, L. D. Thomas 17, oe, ae 
Third match, 25 


B. B. Semmes 2. 


‘ . Stearnes 21, 
. Latimer 19, G. B. James 


targets: T. F, Stearnes 22, Dr. J. Charles 21, 
F. F. S. 


Smithtown Gun Club. 
March 22.—The regular shoot of the Smithtown, L. I 


. L, Gun Club 
was held to-day. Not many shooters were present s i 
gun, with Tyler a close second. Following are the ae = 
Events: 12346567 8 910 
: ul 
sane 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 i ib 
WT NAg eke Cocescapdeseccanceces 8§7556876767.,. 
Olivia ssesesesesecrceesesseeecs $5.9:6 46 TCG Ge 
Falee i iiieeesttteeseeeeee soveee 810 9910 798710 89°7 
ie a¥ecs Suadesdesorecasecec - $891097..799976 
. sesetcescesesscscoesens oo 6 7T4..564978 8., 





cee 


280 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Arar 5, 1902. 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 28.—Twenty-two shooters made both trap- 
pers and scorers hum at the regular weekly Boston Gun Club 
shoot, but as is usual, the more you make them hustle the more 
they like it, and both trappers and shooters were more than feeling 
good at the end of the afternoon’s sport. 

Many new faces were in evidence, some of them securing well- 
deserved honors during the regular events, and we regret that it 
is impossible for them to come more often. 

While the number of straights were slight in comparison to what 
is usually the case when such an aggregation get together, the 
shooting on the whole was good, Twinkle securing two clean ones 
and Bullard one. The former also secured one run of 28 breaks 
from the 18yd. mark. 

In the individual match, Henderson was high with 21, standing 
on the 18yd. mark, Twinkle second with 20 on the same mark, 


Worthing third, I7yds., with 19; Griffiths and Spencer fourth. 
Scores follow: 






Events: 45678 9101121814 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 15 
Griffiths, SIS GS BIB on we oe ov v0 os 
Leroy, 21 Se SS be Sa.00. one bb 68 
Howe, 19 SERBe 2 ft ee 
Twinkle, 510101014 7 9 813.. 12 
Woodruff, Saya 8 ae we ue ce bien oe 
Frank, 18 SS‘ a «son Ge 
Se see. OE om hd. abies eb oe 
Leverett, } @as ar 
SEE ie bis wehbe condos cdostie 36 6 & OB Oss oe 
a 5 13 411 41011... 
Worthing, 16 612 7911 9 6 
oy | eer Zeer Se 
Hawkins, 16. es Sk. oy ae 
Williams, 16........ Sue oo he ae 
Henderson, 18 } & & @ ee 
SEY, Mlvvucsdpencesnabenee se oe be we £2 2 SF 
a eee vee she SS ab ek ae MEI ee ee -Ge be Ke bo 
ee EEE a ee eee 
DL) Miidcdetstiesvétssenpese bs 06 ov Ws i? Sw Oe bs eilhe 9», on vw 
OX ee ee Lee a ea ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 
PI, Tibbs decvessences 2 


Merchandise match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant—dis- 
tance handicap: 
eee. TB... cevesctoocsvevesnsesss 111111111001111 
EN dcp pind avenues etaba . .110011010110111 
Worthing, 16 - 011011110111111 
Griffiths, 19 . .011110111111111 
DEE. . Msncutespecepresponves ..101111011110110 
Blair, 16.... -111101101100101 
Howe, 19... . .001000011110110 
Woodruff, 17 . .011111011001001 
Leverett, 16 . 011100111110111 
3 . -110011110110101 
TEs scenkspyeeeananesty . .101011111111001 
tt Th ncn'esbong ys youn seereepeew shane 001111111101001 
Dickey, 21.. 101110011001110 
De Agton, 16 010101101100101 
Williams, 16 010011110000010 


1101110111—21 
1111111111—20 
1110110110—19 
1100011001—18 
0011101111—18 
1011101011—17 
1111111011—16 
1000111111—16 
0011011010—16 
0001110101—15 
0000010111—15 
0100101011—15 
0101110011—15 
1101110010—14 
0001110101—11 








Dn Mi siuneshsebouneenee 001010100000100 1100100101— 9 
SG “EEShs bGob enh bascheeseceshukee 010000100000000 1100000100— 5 
SECRETARY. 


Gilbert—Elliott— Crost y. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—To-day Gilbert, Crosby and El- 
liott shot off for final possession of the Sportsmen’s. Review cup, 
at 50 live birds each, $25 entrance, the high man to get back his en- 
trarice, and the second man to take $12.50, and the balance to pay 
for the birds. 

Mr. Emil Werk, of the Sportsmen’s Review, was referee. The 
contest commenced at 2:35 P. M. Crosby won the toss and was 
first to the score. He lost his first bird, a left-quartering driver 
from No. 5 trap. He lost his llth, a right-quarterer; his 23d fell 
dead out of bounds; his 41st also fell dead outside, and he went 
out with 46. 

Gilbert came next. He lost his 12th, a straightaway friver; his 
33d and 41st fell dead outside, and he went out with 47. 

Elliott lost his second dead out, and his fifth, a straightaway 
driver, escaped unhurt. He then killed 40 straight, and looked like 
a winner, but his 46th, a cork screw driver, got away without a 
scratch, 

It was decided to shoot- off the tie at 10 birds, and a good hot 
shoot-off was looked for. Gilbert was first up and killed his 10 
birds in good shape. Elliott lost his first, also his second, fell 
dead outside. He then killed three and lost an easy incomer, 
going out with 7 out of his 10. 

Mr. Gilbert was warmly congratulated on his win. Gilbert shot 
a Parker gun, Winchester shells and Dupont powder. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


6545124828818521144211211 
RAKRRRRAAPSIASANATAAARAALAAA 
W R Crosby....0212212211022212222121%* 2 9-93 
584412285511842842142942292 
RYRALCRRAKR CORK RALAARAYRA LA 
2222222222222222%122222 2 224-4 
5211282112242218481182188 
. KA ARPYYIPKAA LOOK CAAYCYRAY 
Fred Gilbert....221221111120211111222121 9—24 
42814152844421522212291155 
KRRAGCLIAKRA CRREMARKARSRAYA 
12222932%°2221221%222322223 2 1—98—4 
85881118111211425184258232 
i ATRYRAARAAARAACEOLASLARKAR 
JA RElliott..2*1202222211211211111111 1-98 
1558884228815421222118442 
AYR LYAKRRORAAKRTARAYSSA CASA 
PL LLL@iV@iLris<itLl1e2i2®1110121 1-2-4 
Shoot-off of tie: 
1228128128 4552852452 
. HAAAKRA LALA PAKAP LARK 
Fred Gilbert 2 22222212%1—10 JARElhott0*11102222—7 
HAwkKEeYE. 


New Jersey Anti-Pigeon Bill. 


The following is taken from the True American, a New Jersey 
paper, and throws a bright side light on the pigeon shooting 
situation in New Jersey: 

New Jersey will be the mecca for all the sportsmen interested in 
live-bird shooting for at least another year, and it is practically 
assured that the great American handicap shoot will be run o 
at the Interstate Fair grounds this coming fall. 

The bill to prohibit live-bird shooting that the timid legislators 
passed with so much aplomb in the House, and prided themselves 
upon their good work in suppressing alleged cruel sport, has met 
its fate—buried in the Senate committee and left there while the 
legislators hawe winged their way home, and some of them are 
even thinking that the bold, bad men with guns are no longer to 
kill the sweet, little, innocent doves in target shooting. 

They will wake up when they get this edition of the True Ameri- 
can and find that there is going to be live-bird shooting in New 
lersey this year, and that their efforts to kill a legitimate sport 

ave been abortive. 

The honor of keeping this bill in committee belongs alone to 
Dr. George N. Thomas, president of the New Jersey Shooting 
Association. It was he who retained counsel, Francis B. Lee, and 
fought the bill from the beginning. Others lent a hand by their 
presence at the State House, but Dr. Thomas bore the brunt of 
the fight and won out. 

How was the bill smothered? It was forgotten when the com- 
mittee went into the last session of the Senate. How was it for- 
gotten? Ask an easier one. 

Anyhow, there will be live-bird shooting in New Jersey for one 
year more, and when the bill or a similar one comes up to stop 
this iegitimate sport, the people who know nothing about live- 
bird shooting and because of their ignorance think it cruel, will 
find a solid front made by the spertsmen awaiting their efforts. 

Dr. Thomas commenced last oar to interest the New Jersey 
State Sportsmen’s Association in the danger of a similar bill com- 
ing up next session, and by letter told them of the danger run 
this year in the stopping of the sport, and asked that plans be set 
on foot at once to stop another attempt at outlawing pigeon shoot- 


ing. 

Fhe crack of the gun will be heard as it brings down the pigeon 
for this year at least, and New Jersey will be the mecca of all 
wing shooters this fall, 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
The Handicap. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 27.—Even the most ardent Westerner is 
surprised, if not almost dismayed, at the unprecedented enthusi- 
asm which has sprung up all through the Western States over the 
Grand American Handicap. We used to talk about what we would 
do with this thing if it ever came West, but it is safely to be said 
that no one ever imagined that the West would boom the Handjcap 
to its present unparalleled size. From 278 -to 453—the latter being 
the entry at date, though it may be 475 or even 5300 before the 
firing begins—is a long jump, longer than even the most sanguine 
shooter, East, West or South, has ever dreamed could be pos- 
sible. The city on the Kaw may well be proud, albeit a -bit 
nervous with her pride. The accommodations will be taxed to the 
limit, but as has hitherto been stated, Western cities have always 
risen to big occasions, and Kansas City will rise to this one. 

Everything goes forward smoothly here, and the big Illinois ex- 
cursion train in charge of Mr. Rice is receiving augmentations of 
its numbers steadily. There ‘are already several Eastern and South- 
ern shooters in town who will move on down to Kansas City the 
first of next week or perhaps earlier. 

A review of the entries seems to show that the East is not pro- 
portionately so well represented as it ought to be. One finds 
to-day only thirty-two names from those States properly to be 
called Eastern States, a showing which is not so large as it ought 
to have been. It would do these Eastern shooters a lot of good 
to come out West and get a touch of genuine ozone in their sys- 
tems. They would live longer and die much wiser. However, 
Kansas City cannot be blamed if they do not come. The town is 
here and the ozone is here also, and the losers are those Who do 
not see the one and inhale the other. 

The South is to be represented more strongly than ever before 
at any Grand American Handicap, the total from those States prop- 
erly to be called south of Mason and Dixon’s line running some- 
thing like 125 to-day, with. prospects of a larger list before the 
closing of the entries. Missouri naturally is strongly represented, 
and furnishes nearly 100 shooters by herself, a rally to the sup- 
port of home industry which is noteworthy and praiseworthy as 
well. Illinois, with 75, is second to Missouri, and the conservative 
little State of lowa sends 54 representatives. The extremes of 
North and South, namely Minnesota and Texas, send the same 
number of shooters, 11 in each case. The new State of Oklahoma 
sends 6 shooters, and from other parts of the late Indian Terri- 
tory come 4 exponents of the shotgun. Thus far only one rep- 
resentative of Canada is chronicled, though others may materialize 
before this finds print. It 1s bootless to print names or figures 
where such things mean so little. Even the shoot itself when wit- 
nessed by the most careful observer will be hard to grasp in its 
entirety, and will offer so great a mass of detail as to place it be- 
yond any single stroke of the eye—or of the pen either, for that 
matter. 





Illinots State. 


Speaking of old times, we should not, in our enthusiasm over 
the Grand American Handicap, neglect matters close at home. 
The Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, the oldest fixture of the 
shooting public in this commonwealth, will hold its twenty-eighth 
tournament at Watson’s Park, Burnside, May 20-23. Eddie Bing- 
ham, the secretary-treasurer, will be seen in his act of being the 
whole thing between now and May 20, as most of the details of 
this shoot will fall upon his shouiders. The shoulders are entirely 
competent and trustworthy. 


Want More Moneys. 


Telegraphic advices from Kansas City under date of yesterday 
advise of the receipt of a petition asking the management of the 
Grand American Headhen to increase the number of moneys for 
the purpose of more widely distributing the purse money. When 
the original divisions were 2nnounced, no such numbers in the 
entry were anticipated. The petition asks the managers to 
increase the prize list to 150, doubling the amount guaranteed for 
the first three guns, and creating a prize list to cover greater 
numbers than under the old system of divisions. No word regard- 
ing action on this has been received at this writing. 


; E. Hovuca. 
Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


March 25.—Event No. 1 was at 10 birds, $5 entrance, high guns, 
@ and 40 per cent; No. 2 was at 15 birds, $7 entrance, high guns, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; No. 3, same as No. 1: 






No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

* Relh, Bun evcveccessad 11110*2101— 7 222012212212211—14 2121212221—10 
Alabaster, 29........ 1222222121—10 222220221222121—14 2222211122—10 
Clempson, 29........ 2222222222—10 22222222222222%—14 212121222*— 9 
Hick, 3D...i.<ccsccsns 2222211222—10 22*222202222*2*—11 .......... 
Crothers, 28..... 222222122—10° 2222221*2202122—13 2021121220— 8 
Ciiatem, BB... .cccrscce vsvestece 020012222102111—11_ .......... 
LMG, Bi ccsvcectsvsse csccseess 12220220220220w Es... ss a ee 
SEMRIG, Divcccdecssice éevboeces 111202210021100—10.......... 
PNG BOiivncescinees nnesaree’ 220222222221112—14 .......... 


March 26.—No. 1, 10 birds, $5 entrance, high guns, 60 and 40 
per cent.; No. 2, 16 birds, $7 entrance, high guns, 60 and 40 per 
cent.; No. 3, miss-and-out, $3 entrance: 






No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Gilbert, 22.......0.¢ 0211102111— 8 112112222121122—15 22121111222—11 
Roll, 30.... +++ 02222222112—10 + 221122212222112—15 121222200 —7 
TE: soon . « «-2222232222—10 222222221222222—15 22222222222—11 
Oe a 0212012001— 6 120122222122021—13 ........... 
Hughes, 27......... SUED  senivistasesbce _. stsveinecss 
Bimgnam, B...00000 cscoccece 222102222222222—14 22222222220—10 
RE | Dis p0 v0 onan cess 202212220001122—11 0 —0 
Practice: 
CNR 5s ches dition cenv ethene 2222222%2220212102222222*2202020—25 
FUG, 0 0nsetectiessocsetwsctie 02222022220220022022220222220222—24 














WSGGIUE: vic cece vossvcccsccse 


« -22222222022210200112122211022222—27 


EEO covvsousccenesvccceses . » -2111222211102202220011122 —21 
CORI |. un oben 6c> 50 00se5s -0120202122222002202200212 —17 
Harry Lee ...... -0111021202001011122 —13 
Hughes ....... 11222111012112121021221112221221—30 
CEE dsncvakoess bawscnenuns 2122222022102001202222202002020 —21 
Lord 2222202210220222221200222 —20 
Fox 2222222212221221 —16 
ar rrr 12111212 —8 
Alabaster 1111111121120111 —15 
WE Kiss snide cp scien Ua caves ecbuune 1121010112 —8 


RAVELRIGG. 

March 27.—No. 1, was at 10 birds, $5 entrance, class shooting, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent.; No. 2, miss-and-out, $2 entrance; No. 3, 
match: 

No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. 

Young, 27.........+++ 2211121122—10 22110 4 
Barto, 30..... .+-2221221122—10 § 2222222222—10 
Amberg, 28 0112112222— 9  2221122222—10 





1012220222— 8 







© Von Lengerke, 30.2222222222—10 _—.............. 2222222222—10 
RE BD. cwcvesvcscsewe 2212121212—10 2212121221—10 

SE (UE nae 0gese vanes 2211221112—10 21220 —4 

Daily, 27. lw eh er 

Broderick, . . -1221121122—10 10 -1 

PE CMDA <ooseuvcucae 2121212200— 8 es... . . ns wo es 

Woodford, 29......... 2220221022— § 222222999110 





March 28.—No. 1, 10 birds, $7 entrance, high guns, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent.; No, 2, 15 birds, $10 entrance, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 








No. 1. No. 2. 

Polener: OB. siwies cdusvstes ca cee 2221021022— 8  § 212022222220201—12 
WAN. Si, obacahesesseatonce .-1111221102— 9 122211222122122—15 
ED BR os vsvosccios . « -2122221122—10 10*211222101112—12 
De eee,” Bl onie ose det . »-2021222222—- 9  222221222022222—14 
Broderick, 28.........-. oc ceeeee = B dace cbvecccnnse 
SMEG on vs ke s0ks hs ose ees pee 222222222210 222222222299929—15 

ee ee ee ers. a |. aetna Sea, 
horne, 27... 2222222222222*2—14 
Barto, 29 2211*1222212222—14 
Dr Shaw, 28.......... 2202222*20210w 


March 29.—The Nonpareil Gun Club’s shoot was held to-day. 
The club event was at 15 birds, $ entrance, three moneys, to be 
shot down to three men. Scores: 


L White..... 002222211111101—12 Pumphrey ....21211**20211011—11 

R Graham. . .222222222222222—15 Kuss .......... 222222222222222—15 
*] W Budd....2221*1222122122—14 Dr Shaw....... 022*22021210211—11 
G Taal. .cons-n0 222222222112221—15 *Dr Darby..... 222222222221222—15 
*Deering ...... 222222222111211—15 *Hibbard ..... 200012022002211— 9 
*Edwar; 022222112222000—11 W Leffingwell.222001222212112—13 
*Ed Voris..... 21*122*11221111—13 *E M od 
*Snyder ..... Weds: 23. civics 


*G A Thorne. .222120222220212—13 J H Amberg. .112211112122212—15 
-201210011022111. 022001022120021— 9 










TED orc ances —li *Northcott .... 
*Miller .. -212220210122221—13 E S Rice......11112*1*2222020—11 
S Palmer...... 020122220222212—12 
*Visitors. 
Ties on 15: 
2, Game. aneetuadnapea 2222020 Kuss ....-.ccsesceees cocneeReene 
aE Akesasess boas oda d 
Deering 
uarterly ties: 
BEE sien dus cnecédscventy 12220 BE iii dice cedik etek 
PEMD kev ectuicndetcsstell E S Graham 
Handicap, 10 birds, entrance $7, all ties divided: 
leering, almer, 
Huse, Budd, 28 
Miller, Pumphrey, 
Edwards, Ely Siesceccosccces 
Barto, 29 ade, epeatovened 
Snyder, 27 Northcott, 27 
Voris, 28 Darby, OT cos 
E Graham, 29 Hibbard, 26 










Hicks, 27 Clinton, 26... 
J Graham, 29 Steck, 38 ° 


Ten birds, entrance $5, all ties divided: 
Thorne 2120121212— 9 i 





DE shee 
Voris 
Sryder 

Miss-and-out, entrance $3, ties divided: 
SPEDE “nrassiccccdl 0 S Graham......... 222222222922 
SE  ccnpciunvebs il 222220 Roll ... - «221122112111 
Palmer ... . Kuss 222220 
Huse ... 0 Barto - -13* 
Miller a 111110 POMONTET occcccscces 212222222211 
F R GQeebeMive sececds 222122222222 4 Wade .......ccceceves 220 


Colt Gun Club Tournament. 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 28.—Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, there was a good attendance at the sweepstake shoot 
held at the club grounds this afternoon. The boys came prepared 
to shoot, and over 900 targets were trapped for their amusement. 
rhe last two events were omitted, owing to the early darkness. 
Some good scores were made, as can be seen by reference to the 
table below, but all found that there was plenty of room on all 
sides .of the flying targets, and the dark background made hard 
shooting. . 

The conditions were as follows: Events Nos. 1, 2 and 5 were 
l6yds. rise, known trage and unknown angles. No. 3 was l6yds. 
rise, reverse angles. 0. 4 was ld4yds. rise, known angles and 
traps. No. 6 was l6yds. rise, one man up, unknown traps and 
known angles. Nos. 7 and 8 were at 19yds, rise, unknown angles 
and known traps. Below are the scores in full: 





Events: 123 45 678 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 1105p 10101015 =at. Broke. Av. 
TL 1s cxpeontaitouin 91010 610 9 613 85 73 86.859 
Hubbell .....ccevcces oo 2 eee ttt DS 85 60 3=. 706 
McFetridge 686376710 85 53s «£628 
Purinton ......++6+ 893472 510 85 48 665 
PUROUNS © cos cacubendenoons ise 75658449 75 42 ~=.560 
Warner 79968665. 70 50 -714 
*Hooker ... os & 84.3 5.3. 70 27 -386 
Hollister (stu £395... 60 35 —s «. 83 
*Calkins ..... ee eS Fem 50 17 340 
Wander ..... oo te ce ose © © © 45 19 422 
Cae icine oe te OS DS Dice 30 il -366 
*Palmer BAwy Bien -se.05.0 30 8 266 
Lehmann .. os.ws 912 25 21 -840 
*Parker .... an i sab seiko’ Snob 10 9 -900 
ORD” cess phstdenccncsea hate ne on B ltscee 20 14 = .700 


*For targets only. 


Ossining Gun Club, 

OsstninG, N. Y., March 29.—The following scores were made by 
the Ossining Gun Club at the regular Saturday shoot. Rainy 
weather kept the fair-weather boys in, but those who came out kept 
things livened up between showers, so that the afternoon was used 
up. Three of our ge friends of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Company, of New York, were with us, with the result of good 
scores, considering the weather conditions: 

Events: 





123456 Events: 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 
Ferriday ....... 7268 8 BS Be sccesases 
Gerow ..... 6 76 3 6 8 Williams ....... 
Bissin ‘ 5 678 8 8 Edgers ........ Sisetes 
Blandford 7679 8 7 Aitchison ........ " 4 


_The Ossining Gun Club has accepted the challenge of the 
Schenectady Gun Club to shoot an eight-man team race. The 
time is set for some Saturday afternoon during April. 


Cc. G. B. 





Winchester Gun Club. 


_Detroit, Mich., March 22.—The regular shoot of the Winchester 
Club was well attended, each class being represented, and the con- 
test for medals close, with good scores. Shiel won in Class A with 
22, one ahead of Wood; Warner in Class B with 21, one ahead of 
amortt, and Rackham, in Class C with 13, one ahead of 

andall. - 

McMath, who made his debut last shoot, put up the tidy score 
of 20, to the consternation of the other beginners. The scores: 


Events: 1234567 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 1515101015 25 Targets: 10 15 15 10 10 15 25 
SOME Si caste Sine Be ST DP Oe PO cs B vc, ne 0s 00.08 
Wend divas 12 4 es ee Se 
RODE sdiinv ies S.. 89 8 €i6 MeAdem .... . 02 6 3 TM 
Warner ...... T neva Sct e MOREE <ice’ 2 vc .ne A. Lact 
ee, ee ee eT ae. at 
Guthard .... 6 5 9 6 6..15 Barthel ...... as ae ac meky ah 


North River Gun Club. 


_ Edgewater, N, J., March 29.—The North River Gun Club held 
its regular monthly shoot for the Glaser trophy to-day There were 
eight contestants, and each man shot at % targets. The score: 
Richter 34, Annett 30, Morrison 29, C. Truax 


» Merrill 27, F. 
Truax 26, Cathcart, 25. 


Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Ot Potnt Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 


SEX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue fifth of the present series of personally-conducted tours to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
April 5. 

rickets, including transportation, meals en route in both direc- 
tions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommodations 
at Old Point Comfort, Richmond an ashington, and carriage 
ride about Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense for a period 
of six days—will be sold at rate of $34 from New York, Brooklyn 
and Newarks $32.50 from Trenton; $31 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on going 
trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia or Chamber- 
lin Hotel, and good to return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 from 
New York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full infermation, apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway,~New York; 4 Court street, rook- 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Rewat, N. J.; or Geo. W. Bo d, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia —Adv. 





Two prime essentials to the provisions that the camper takes with 


kim on his outings are li concentration. , We are 
told, are found in Egg e, advertised by the Pure Food Co., 
which is the whole Tt is not a i 


teal thing,—Adv, 





